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Pernars there is no character in modern literary 
history who so strikingly illustrates the power of 
will as Victor Alfieri. Irresolution is one of the 
most common infirmities of poetic genius. In 
practical pursuits firmness of purpose is so essential 
to success that the want of it very soon leads to 
fatal consequences. Intellectual effort, on the con- 
trary, is so much more dependant for its power and 
felicity upon peculiar moods of feeling and combi- 
nations of circumstances, that we scarcely expect 
a continuous regularity in its exercise. Hence we 
speak of a writer’s happy moments, of being in the 
vein for a particular subject, and of the ebb and 
flow of that mysterious tide of inspiration which 
bears into light the creations of thought. Imagi- 
native men are confessedly more variable, capri- 
cious and undeterminate than others. Their me- 
moirs usually exhibit the utmost want of method 
and continuity as regards the time and progress of 
their labors, Individuals of strong sense and calm 
temperament can discern no law governing the 
mental existence of poetical beings. There is so 
much that is apparently wayward and disorderly 
in the application of their gifts, that ill success in 
life is P overbially their lot, and common prejudice 
deems all genius erratic. Probably no single fact 
relative to Scott has excited greater surprise than 
his habitual and regular industry. Social and 
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THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. 


BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 





I.—ALFIERI. 


local influences, personal circumstances, the state 
of the health and even of the weather—and far 
more, the mood of mind, are supposed to absolve 
poets from the obligation of firmness. Victor Al- 
fieri demonstrated the immense efficacy of this 
single quality. We are almost tempted, as we 
contemplate his career, to rank powerful volition 
with genius itself. For by virtue of his force of 
purpose he overcame the formidable obstacles of a 
most unpropitious education, long habits of indul- 
gence and an undisciplined mind. Upon the most 
unpromising basis he reared a splendid intellectual 
fabric. Amid the most enervating influences he 
displayed extraordinary strength. With scarcely 
any external encouragement he wrought out in his 
own nature a stupendous revolution. His example 
is a most eloquent appeal in favor of human versa- 
tility. Disposition, habit, the want of knowledge, 
he conquered by moral determination. As Napo- 
leon cut the Simplon through the rocks and snow 
of the Alps, Alfieri shaped his lonely way to the 
temple of fame over mountains of difficulty and 
amid the barren wastes of ignorance. This strength 
of purpose did not appear in his childhood except 
in one or two instances of juvenile obstinacy, by no 
means rare at that age. Another characteristic, per- 
hapsinseparable from great decision, was much more 
manifest. From his earliest years it is evident he 
241 
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felt profoundly. Mortification of any- kind sank 
deeply into his soul. The novices who officiated 
at church won his young affections, though he only 
beheld them in attendance at the altar. In that 
spontaneous and almost ideal love, we recognise 
the germs of the passion that in after life fired his 
heart. There is a vividness in his reminiscences 
of infancy which proves that his very earliest expe- 
rience was intense. 

Alfieri complains that he was born in an amphi- 
bious country. And certainly there is no section 
of Italy where the national characteristics are more 
invaded than Piedmont. The soil is Italian, the 
government Austrian, the language of society 
French. Hence manners, opinions, customs and 
much of the aspect of the capital present to the 
stranger an incongruous mixture. The anomalous 
influences of his birth-place seem to have extended 
to hig.destiny. The picture he has left of what was 
called his education, is one of the most alarming 
commentaries upon a despotic government that 
ever was written. Pedantry instead of truth, 
verbal memory instead of ideas, antiquated 
Latin instead of his native literature, and formal 
dogmas instead of interesting facts, were the 
fruit of his academic course. To this evil is to 
be added that of absence from all maternal or do- 
mestic influences at an infantile age, the tyranny 
of a dissipated valet, of a powerful, stupid fellow 
student and injudicious professors, ill health, unjust 
restraint and ill-chosen companions. During these 
perverted years, how slept that energetic mind ! 
Occasionally music, some verses of Metastasio or 
of Ariosto read by stealth, an hour of tears with 
his sister at the convent grate, a ride into the en- 
virons, or a holiday dinner with an uncle—breaks in 
like a stray gleam of sunshine upon the wasting 
and monotonous life of the neglected boy. But as 
a whole, the dawn of his being, to a reflective 
mind, is unexpressibly sad. Rich and nobly born, 
yet confined to a useless and depressing routine, 
with his wild Piedmontes- blood, his thirsting heart, 
his despairing temperament—not a healthful con- 
viction, not a lofty hope, not an ennobling aim grew 
up in the rich soil of that young soul—thus train- 
ing under royal authority. And yet but a short 
distance without those college walls rise in free- 
dom and majesty the snow-covered mountains, 
upon which the rosy sunlight lingers, like the altars 
of liberty warmed by the smile of heaven. If 
any agency redeemed and preserved the uncon- 
scious youth of Alfieri, it was that of Nature ; and 
we are relieved to follow him, unprepared as he 
was, on the first wild journey of his youth. It is 
melancholy to think of a young Italian travers- 
ing his country for the first time, witn no sense of 
its peculiar associations. Yet thus was it with Al- 
fieri in his early wanderings. He loved indeed 
the excitement of locomotion ; but the most at- 
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tractive localities soon wearied him. He passed 
with inattentive soul the shrine of genius. He 
gazed listlessly upon the trophies of art. He sadly 
confesses that he brought nothing home from his 
journeyings but a fit of illness. Still the mere 
variety of such a life had become necessary. 

Again and again he renewed his travels until 
he had seen, in a rapid and cursory manner, nearly 
every country in Europe. It is interesting to ob- 
serve, during these years of dissipation, how, ever 
and anon, his better mature became active. The 
sight of the sea, a solitary ride in the environs of 
Rome, some of the wonderful aspects of nature in 
the North, so excited his imagination that he 
would have ‘‘ wreaked upon expression” his emo- 
tions but for the want of the adequate language 
end skill. He wept in an ecstasy of admiration 
over the pages of Plutarch, and thought beside the 
tomb of Michael Angelo how grand it was to leave 
an example to posterity. It is obvious, indeed, 
that during a youth, see1uingly wholly ziven to the 
reckless pursuit of pleasure, Alfieri was always a 
thinker. Perhaps meditative power is the crown- 
ing distinction of gifted minds. There is certainly 
an order of men who have delighted the world with 
their genius, having but little claim to the name 
of students, as that term is usually employed. 
Ashamed as was the young dramatist of his mea- 
gre attainments, the very dissatisfaction which 
he vainly strove to annihilate by rapid pilgrimages 
indicates a mind too self-cognizant to remain long 
contented with inactivity. In reverting to this 
epoch of his life, Alfieri gives us a truly painful 
insight into the restlessness of a forlorn spirit. 
Neither the freshness of his years, the liberty he 
enjoyed to roam where he liked, nor his singular 
susceptibility to many of the enjoyments of life, 
could afford an antidote to this wretched state of 
feeling. He subsequently learned that he could 
not even enjoy peace, far less happiness, without a 
noble occupation for his mind and a congenial 
object for his heart. Upon the first of these salu- 
tary principles he soon began to act. In one of 
his visits at home, sitting by the sick bed of his 
mistress, in a listless moment, he seized a pen to 
cover some sheets of paper by way of pastime. 
Upon the walls of the adjoining apartment were 
several pictures representing scenes in the history 
of Antony and Cleopatra. His thoughts were 
naturally drawn to this subject, and he sketched a 
few dialogues illustrative of the story. Exceed- 
ingly defective in point of language and style, they 
were not deficient in a certain spirit that suggested 
a more than ordinary ability. This careless effort 
was thrust under the sofa-cushion and soon forgotten. 
It was, however, the first feeble presage of a better 
experience. The intellect once aroused craved 
labor as its appropriate sphere, and in a short time 
Alfieri deliberately formed the resolutions which 
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resulted in a long career of successful mental toil. 
His first efforts were, of course, very desultory, and 
his plans were perfected only by degrees. But 
the satisfaction derived from regular employment, 
the encouraging and judicious counsel of intelligent 
friends, and especially the incitement of ambition, 
gradually induced him to bring into full exercise 
his singular strength of will. The first step was 
to break off an ignoble liaison, and conquer at 
once habits of conviviality and idleness. As Prince 
Henry, to the astonishment of his old friend Jack, 
suddenly threw off the trammels of pleasure upon 
coming to the throne, so Alfieri, when he regained 
the kingdom of his mind, immediately cast aside 
all dalliance with idleness and folly. Then he 
commenced, like a very schoolboy, the study of 
grammar, perused and reperused the Italian poets, 
went to Florence that he might learn even to think 
in Tuscan, and ordered himself to be tied in a chair 
to avoid yielding to external attraction that might 
draw him from his books, or encroach upon his 
hours of study. Once commenced, the work of 
self-conquest went bravely on, and thenceforth 
Alfieri, with only occasional intermissions, was a 
studious and devoted man. His darling object 
was glory. He earnestly desired to impress his 
age, or at least win the respect of posterity, to im- 
mortalize his sentiments and accomplish something 
worthy of renown. He bent all his energies to 
the task and succeeded. 

Among the peculiarities of Alfieri were his in- 
veterate dislike of the French and his fondness for 
horses. Both the prejudice and the partiality are 
characteristic. ‘The former originated in his ac- 
quaintance with a Parisian dancing master at the 
Turin Academy. The levity of this personage, 
whose art he thoroughly hated, gave him an un- 
prepossessing idea of the nation, which their inva- 
sion of Italy was but ill-calculated to remove. Paris 
was never congenial to the poet, and his residence 
there at the outbreak of the revolution, the insults 
he received from a mob on leaving the gate, as 
well as the reserve and thoughtfulness of his nature, 
confirmed his juvenile antipathy. In many points 
Alfieri’s character assimilated with the English. 
He became early partial to their country and gov- 
ernment, and ardently sympathised in their taste 
for fine steeds. In truth this passion divided his 
regards with love and tragedy-writing. Even in 
boyhood he was chiefly extravagant in*his horses. 
Continually purchasing the finest specimens of this 
noble animal, taking the greatest pride in display- 
ing their graces and exercising the most scrupulous 
care of them, it was one of his chief pleasures to 
ride on horseback and travel with a fine cavalcade. 
At one time, with no small difficulty and at a great 
risk, he transported fourteen splendid horses from 
England. His account of their passage of the 
Alps is given with great gowtt. Visions of arching 
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necks and beautiful evolutions haunted his dreams, 
and his directions for the training of his favorites, 
when absent, are written with all the precision and 
interest of an enthusiast. 

There is a remarkable blending of energy and 
weakness, stern opinion and tender feeling, ca- 
price and manliness, in the character of Alfieri. 
He had the resolution to commence and success- 
fully prosecute the study of Greek, after the age of 
forty ; but not self-command enough to prevent 
his striking a favorite servant upon the slightest 
provocation, or hurling a book that displeased him 
out of the window. He was restless but firm in 
his attachments, wished ever to be with the few 
he loved, but in different places. He could not 
enjoy a medium in anything. He declares that 
his head and heart were constantly at war. Al- 
ternately silent and loquacious, a laborious and 
abstemious student and a self-indulgent and reck- 
less traveller, always at extremes, but ever noble 
in his aspirations, and like Brutus chiefly anxious 
to respect himself. Above adulation, the earnest 
advocate of literary and civil freedom, and yet 
keeping aloof from society and jealous of the least 
encroachment upon his personal views and pur- 
poses. Devoted where his heart was engaged ; a 
hater of kings, but not a lover of men, among whom 
he had indeed widely wandered, but with whom 
he never intimately mingled. He deeply felt the 
political degradation of his native land, and set a 
remarkable example of personal independence amid 
despotic influences. He demonstrated how free 
a true man might live among slaves. He aspired 
to be the poet of liberty, the prophet of a new era, 
the patriot who lived and wrote against his coun- 
try’s oppression, when other warfare was vain. 

Absolute and uncompromising hatred of tyranny 
was one of the strongest feelings of his soul. In 
his sonnet on his own portrait, instead of compar- 
ing his complexion with snow or a lily, after the 
manner of most bards, he prefers the phrase “ pal- 
lido come wn re sul trono,” pale as a king on his 
throne. And yet the sentiment did not spring from 
love of equality or respect for man. Alfieri was 
anything but a humanitarian. Exclusive in his 
attachments, full of contempt for the passive spirit 
that prevailed in Italy, while he thoroughly despi- 
sed all the badges and support of royalty, he was 
a species of intellectual aristocrat. He rejoiced 
that he was born a nobleman, chiefly that he might 
inveigh against rank without having his motives 
impugned. He expatriated himself rather than be 
subject to the little court of Turin ; and transferred 
his estate to a sister that all elelens upon his allegi- 
ance might cease. He would not be introduced 
to Metastasio at Vienna, because he happened to 
see him bend the knee to Maria Theresa. He 
boasts that when the French occupied Florence, 
he remained so perfectly secluded in a neighboring 
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Villa that he was not contaminated by a single 
Gallic sound or sight ; and when the commanding 
general sought to visit him, he proudly informed 
him that Victor Alfieri was too old to make new 
acquaintances. His Jofiiness of spirit was indom- 
itable. No punishment in childhood was so severe 
as being taken to mass with a small net on his 
head. He would not demand his books left behind 
in Paris lest it should be construed into a recogni- 
tion of Napoleon’s authority. He left many works 
in manuscript, rither than submit them to the 
censors ‘before publication. He refused the aca- 
demic honors proffered by his native city, and tells 
us of the marble calmness of visage he preserved 
before others, when his heart was torn by conflict- 
ing passions. His stern independence was, how- 
ever, softened by gentler centiments. At school, 
he carefully concealed his superior dresses from the 
eyes of his less fortunate companions, and his best 
sympathies were excited for the King of Sardinia, 
whom he so contemned at home, when he saw 
him dethroned and in exile. He could never sell 
anything. Even when forced to part with his 
horses in travelling, he gave them to his banker or 
some casual acquaintance. Friendship and love 
were necessities of his being. Without their cheer- 
ing and sustaining influences, he could not apply 
his mind with any success ; and when deprived for 
a time of such genial companionship, his distress 
was so great that he resorted at once to his old 
solace—constant change of scene. In early life 
his attachments were variable. He was involved 
in a duel in London on account of an amour, and 
was ever flying from one place to another on the 
wings of passion. But as his intellectual course 
became settled, a similar permanency seemed to 
regulate his affections. The light hair and dark 
eyes of the Countess of Albany and especially her 


superior mind and high tone of feeling fixed the 


love of Alfieri for twenty-five years, while the Gori 


‘Gandinelli of Sienna, and the Abbe de Caluso of 


Turin were his firm and congenial friends, from 
whom death alone divided him. 

Alfieri’s tragedies strongly reflect his character. 
The personages are few and generally animated 
by single passions. The language is terse, direct 
and emphatic, and the whole style formal and im- 
passioned. There is scarcely any attempt at deli- 
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cate coloring. All is defined and abrupt. His 
method seems to have been to dwell upon a theme 
until it warmed his fancy, boldly sketch its concep- 
tion, and then versify and elaborate it. We find 
scarcely any of that marvellous and delicate insight 
into human nature, those refined shades of charac- 
ter, which distinguish Shakspeare. Isolated senti- 
ments are forcibly portrayed—certain states of mind 
powerfully delineated, but the creations are rather 
in outline or relievo than naturally colored or varied 
with the detail of life. Stern resolves and intense 
feeling find sententious and striking expression 
in the mouths of his heroes, but a certain phase 
rather than the whole sphere of their natures is 
presented. Impressive and elegant often to a 
most attractive degree is the dialogue ; but little of 
the living interest is imparted which characterises 
the best English tragedies. “If,” says a distin- 
guished critic, “‘ the muse of Metastasio is a love- 
sick nymph, the muse of Alfieri is an Amazon. He 
gave her a Spartan education ; he aimed at being 
the Cato of the theatre.” Much of Italian modern 
poetry is so enervating in its tone as to possess no 
attraction for a Saxon mind. Alfieri introduced a 
new agency in this respect. No small portion of 
his tragedies is imbved with his own consciousness. 
Not only do they breathe dire anathemas egainst 
Papal usurpation and popular submission, but there 
is a certain elevating energy, a strength and firm- 
ness of manner in the very style, that braces though 
it may sometimes chill the heart. Herein has the 
proud tragedian conveyed his best lesson. This 
hard moulding of his conceptions echoes and 
reflects the principles upen which he lived. His 
life and tragedies are the scripture of the nobler 
minds among the youth of Italy. From them 
they fortify their souls against the enslaving ten- 
dencies of despotism ; and learn to aim at inde- 
pendence of feeling and an uncompromis.ng course 
of life. Such admirers of Alfieri honor him next 
to Dante. They gaze with profound interest on 
his portrait in the Florence gallery and the house he 
so long occupied on the Lung’Arno. They walk 
reverently through the street which bears his name 
in Turin, and visit his tomb in Santa Croce, 
adorned by the chisel of Canova, as the shrine of 
liberty as well as of genius. 
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BY H. T. TUCKERMAN, 


All hearts are not disloya! ; iet thy trust 
Be deep and clear and all-confiding still, 

For though Love's fruit turn on the lips to dust, 
She ue‘er betrays tier child to lasting ill : 

Through leagues of desert must the pilgrim go 
Ere ou his gaze the holy turrets rise ; 

Through the long, sultry day the stream must flow 


Ere it can mirror twilight’s purple skies. 
Fall back unscathed from contact with the vain, 
Keep thy robes white, thy spirit bold and free, 
And calmly launch Affection’s barque again, 
Hopeful of golden spoils reserved for thee ! 
lone the way as that already trod, 
Cling to thine own integrity and God ! 
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GRANDFATHER BRAY. 


BY MISS EMILY E. CHUBBUCK, 


Dear lady—thou that reclinest so gracefully upon 
yon sofa, I mean—lady, for a moment close thine 
eyes upon that handsome volume, though its dress 
of gilded morocco was certainly donned on purpose 
to be pressed by thy dainty fingers, and the printed 
words may make thy heart palpitate almost as 
much as did the whispered ones of the giver. Nay, 
turn them not upon the brilliant chandeliers, nor 
the voluminous folds of crimson that shat in the 
rich, warm light, flecking the heavy drapery with 
changing gold and purple; nor let them fall upor 
the soft, yielding carpet, almost yielding enough to 
bary up thy tiny, slippered foot. No, no; shut out 
for a moment all these things ; I would tern thine 
eyes to a homelier quarter. Dost see that comfort- 
able old farm-house, lady—that with the generous 
court-yard, broad kitchen garden and ample out- 
houses? How trig and nice everything is about 
it, although the season of verdure is quite passed ! 
Look at the ricks of hay, raising their conical 
heads down in the meadow, and the neat stone 
wal] that eurrounds the orchard—-speak they not of 
thrift? Ay, that they do; but they speak of a 
thing that is passed, so far as the owners of the 
farm-house are concerned. Yet we will not dwell 
upon that now. That lofty well-sweep, resting its 
tip against the lower horn of the moon, is certainly 
one of the most aspiring of its kind ; but it has la- 
bored faithfully in the cause of temperance for many 
a long year. This is one of the finest wells in all 
the country round. Would’st test it? Close within 
the curb rests the gray old bucket, and it isa right 
merry feat to fill it to the brim with the clear, 
sparkling fluid—that mossy brim, that when the 
October sun shone was as soft as thine own lip, 
lady. It isa cold, frosty night; so let us take a 
peep within the farm-house. The stranger's foot 
was ever welcomed here. The crackling wood fire 
blazes brightly in the huge fire-place and sends its 
cheering rays to the farthest extremity of the room, 
quite overpowering the light of the mould candle 
that stands upon the oaken chest of drawers. The 
cross beams overhead are set off with festoons of 
dried fruit, interspersed with bunches of herbs; 
and a sewing shelf, suspended by bits of leather at- 
tached to the ends, is loaded down with useful 
books and waste newspapers. The axe has been 
brought from the wood-shed, and leans against the 
wall behind the door; above this hangs a hand- 
saw parallel with the top of the broom handle; and, 


higher still, an old musket with a rasty barrel and 
broken lock rests in honored peace from the labors 
of 76. Articles of wearing apparel, varying from 
the heavy lion-skin overcoat to the red flannel 
blanket, to suit the wants of different individuals, 
range along the walls, appropriating the goodly 
number of nails and pegs with which every promi- 
nent piece of timber is garnished. Cherry tables 
and wooden chairs occupy a due space. A large 
house-dog, under one of the former, rests his nose 
on his two fore paws, and looks about him very 
knowingly, and three or four complacent cats 
occupy as many of the latter as they can con- 
veniently appropriate. The floor is bare, but it 
is scarcely less white than the carefully scoured 
churn, from which a girl of sixteen is pouring the 
bubbling milk, that but a few moments since min- 
gied with the flakes of golden-hued butter, now 
transferred to the snowy bowl. That old lady in 
the corner opposite, with the gray yarn knitting 
and muslin cap, is granny Gray. She is a good 
deal bent with age; time has ploughed deep fur- 
rows in her brow and taken all the roundness from 
her cheek ; but what a sweet, holy expression is 
left instead! Love speaks from the midst of 
wrinkles and paleness and decay; her energies 
have gone, her vigor is wasted, but love is in her 
heart—such love as angels feel. A girl of eight is 
close beside her, knitting too. She has knotted up 
the yarn and is “ trying a race” with granny. By 
the table, a boy and girl of ten and twelve are busy 
at a game of checkers; and the father, that stout- 
built, honest-faced man with the newspaper, now 
and then glances from its columns to the kernels of 
red and yellow corn jumping about the board. The 
remainder of the group are grandfather Bray, Mrs. 
Hunter, the mother of the young folks, and her 
little son Neddy, grandfather’s pet. Grandfather, 
though the crown of his head is quite bare, and the 
sides decorated with fleecy locks, is as erect as a 
grenadier ; and if we may judge by present appear- 
ances, more to be feared than any son of Mars that 
ever trod the field. He is in a violent passion, a 
perfect rage. Mrs. Hunter has probably asked 
some great favor, and the old man is angered at 
her assurance. 

“No! no! no!” 

“¢ But, father” —— 

“Silence ! I command you, Mary Hunter! 
Another word, and you are no child of mine! I 
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never step over this threshold till he comes to look 
upon his foolish old father’s corpse ; you may let 
him see that, Mary.” 

See! the fine figure of the matron cowers, and 
she raises her clasped hands, as if deprecating her 
father’s anger. Now she sinks back upon her 
chair, rocks to and fro, and tries to stifle her sobs 
in the folds of her neat-checked apron. Mr. 
Hunter seems to have lost his interest in the news- 
paper and the game too; a cloud comes over his 
bluff, good-humored face, and he springs to his feet 
with an angry exclamation. He checks himself, 
however, and stalks across the room in dogged si- 
lence. The faces of the young people grow 
anxious, even to paleness, and the beautiful child 
standing at his grandfather’s knee retreats behind 
him, looking out from the shelter of the high-backed 
arm-chair, with distended eyes and parted lips. 
Granny Bray alone dares to speak. With her sha- 
king, withered hand, she draws a pair of silver- 
mounted spectacles from eyes meek, soft and dove- 
like, though the haze of age has almost obscured 
their brilliancy, and her gentle, tremulous tones 
cannot fail to remind us of the “still, small voice” 
hushing the tempest. 

. “Jacob, the sin of anger leads to other sins; 
you are unjust to your own flesh and blood. Poor 
Mary has been an obedient child to us for more 
than thirty years, and it is ungrateful to treat her so.” 

“Then why does she fret me?” And the old 
man, as she speaks, flings a relenting glance upon 
the matron. “Iam sure I think as much of Mary 
as youdo. Eh, Neddy?” He is sorry that there 
is any cause for disagreement, and that is why he 
stoops to caress the little fellow, who, reissured by 
the natural tone of his voice, is already tugging at 
his coat-tail. “ Don’t grandpapa love mother, Ned?” 

** Yes, but you don’t love uncle James, grand- 
papa, you know you don’t; and that is just as 
wicked as ever it can be.” 

The old man starts as though a wasp had stung 
the hand laid upon the boy’s head. How his voice 
ischanged! ‘Go to your mother, sirrah !” 

But the brave little fellow is not quite ready to 
obey ; he has not had his sa out. His clear, gray 
eye does not blench, as it is tixed on the face of the 
angry old man, and his voice rings out like a silver 
bell. There isa touch of the grandfather’s own spirit. 

‘* Do you hate me, too, grandpapa, because I look 
like uncle James?” 

‘“* Neddy, Neddy!” exclaims the mother in con- 
sternation, “ you are a very naughty boy, Neddy ; 
come, come away to bed!” 

The old man answers not, but his heavy tramp, 
as he stalks about the room, betokens a gathering 
storm. Only one can stay its fury, and that is 
the faithful being, chosen in rosy youth from a 
bright throng; his soother in adversity, his nurse 





you through that long fever and” 


panion and never-failing friend through all the vi- 
cissitudes of a long life. She now drops her knit- 
ting upon the table, quite forgetting that she is not 
in the seam-needle, and hobbling forward, places 
her hand upon his arm. 

**Take down your Bible, Jacob; consult that ; 
your own heart is deceitful.” 

** They teach even their children to taunt me, 
Ann,” bat the old man’s manner is comparatively 
gentle. 

“No, no, Jacob; there you are wrong again. 
Children will be aiden. and Hunter and Mary 
are not to blame if Neddy is now and then saucy to 
you. You play with him so wads that you ought 
to expect it.” 

‘* 1 ought to expect it from the face he caries!” 

“ Poor James was the most dutiful of sons.” The 
old lady sighs, as though the involuntary tribute 
came from a full heart. 

‘¢ Dutiful ! ” 

“ Father,” says Mary, “you have often told us 
that brother James was the kindest and best child 
you ever had. Don’t you recollect how he nursed 





“‘ And how he wheedled me out of al} my hard 
earnings and made me a beggar in my old age, 
owing the roof that shelters me to the charity of 
strangers, and dependent for my bread on one who 
has not a drop of my blood in his veins! Is that 
what you would say, Mary? Thank God, I have 
yet a roof above me! He would have turned me 
into the streets, but strangers—thank God that I 
have a roof! and that, I swear by ” 

** Jacob, Jacob!” interposes the mild voice of 
granny Bray, “‘say nothing you will be sorry for; 
you are in a passion, Jacob, and no good comes of 


anger.” 
“ Father.” 





This is the deep bass of Hunter, who 
has till now remained silent. ‘Father, just now 
you spoke of being dependent; you know Mary 
and I are glad to be with you and right: proud to 
make you comfortable.” 

“Dear heart!” What a grateful glance ac- 
companies the old lady’s exclamation, ‘‘ Jacob, we 
have the best children in the world!” 

** All but one, all but one.” This is not all that 
the old man mutters between his teeth; but per- 
haps it is as well that we do not hear the rest. 

*‘ And he is good, too. Nay, Jacob, listen; 
James is our first-born; he was our pride in the 
days of our strength, alive we knew how foolish 
and sinful it was to lay up our treasure upon earth. 
He has taken care of us, and comforted and watched 
over us; to be sure we leaned upon a broken reed, 
but the wos var own fault; a better child never 
lived. He has met with biabeevenen,; and you can- 
not forgive him for it; how can you expect to be 
forgiven?” 
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** I do forgive him ; I told minister Dean so; but 
I never will see him—never, while I have strength 
to shut the door against him !” 

“It does strike me, sir, that this spirit is not 
befitting a man of your years and profession,” in- 
terposed the bass voice, bluntly. 

“Tt is not for you to call me to account, John 
Hunter, unless, indeed ”—— 

**Do not say it; do not say it, father;” whis- 
pered Mary, crouching on the floor beside hin, and 
folding her arms over his knees, ‘‘ Hunter is a lion 
when he is aroused, and you and he must be kind 
to each other.” 

* For your sake, Moll ; you are a good girl, and I 
must humor you, if only because you are the baby.” 

Peace seems to be restored, and we will retire, 
lady, while I explain in a few words the scene. 

Grandfather Bray was now verging on his eight- 
ieth winter, and his son James (himself a grand- 
father) was scarce twenty-five years his junior. 
When James first married he lived at the home- 
stead and cultivated the farm, and, as one after 
another ef the children made for themselves homes 
in the neighboring towns, his situation only seemed 
the more permanent. At last Mary, the youngest 
child, left the paternal roof, and James and his kind 
family were more necessary to the old people 
than ever. The farm yielded a comfortable sup- 
port for all, and there was no reason why it should 
not continue to do so; but the demon of specula- 
tion entered the honest, sensible head of James 
Bray. The title-deed of the farm had been his for 
several years ; he rashly risked it and lost. Through 
the generosity of creditors his father received a 
life-lease of the house and garden; but what was 
this to the sturdy old farmer, who had all his life 
long gloried in fertile fields and overflowing grana- 
ries? His very mind was narrowed down—his 
faculties cramped by thinking upon his diminished 
fortunes, and they burst forth inanger. While the 
old lady raised her eyes meekly and wondered 
what her poor grandchildren would do, he only 
raised his voice to animadvert on what had been 
done. He declared that he was cajoled, cheated, 
swindled, and he would not bear it. The more 
unreasonable his anger became, the more fire it 
gathered, for indignation always increases in in- 
verse ratio to its righteousness. It was soon found 
necessary for James to seek another dwelling, and 
this was a much sorer trial to poor granny Bray 
than the loss of property. James had more of his 
mother’s spirit than his father’s, and it was a sor- 
rowful thing for him to part in anger from his 
beloved sire. When Mary Hunter took her place 
by the sacred old hearth-stone, he whispered in her 
ear, “ Never cease persuading till you have made 
peace; my conscience tells me that I have been 
foolish and imprudent, wickedly greedy and cove- 
tous of this world’s goods; and my father’s anger 


will weigh heavily upon me until it is withdrawn.” 
And so Mary’s pleading voice was often heard, but 
it only increased the old man’s irritability. 

This was the night before thanksgiving, and, as 
usual, the children and grandchildren were to join 
in the thanksgiving merry-making at the dear old 
homestead. And Mary pleaded and pleaded, and 
cried as though her heart would break, when she 
found her pleadings in vain. Thanksgiving came 
and went, but heavily passed the day at the farm- 
house. Granny Bray said the like had never been 
known since the funeral of poor little Jémmy—the 
bravest and fairest, she had ever since declared, of 
all her grandchildren. ‘The Hunters had done their 
best to make the festival joyous, but no joy was 
there. Even the young children missed the fa- 
miliar faces of their cousins, and looked thoughtful 
in the midst of their amusements. The feast was 
spread, and it had never been more sumptuous, 
but nothing seemed as in former times; the soul 
of the feast was wanting. The love, the unity of 
feeling, that had consecrated it since the now out- 
cast son sat on his father’s knee, a baby, had been 
rudely jarred, and the house of feasting was turned 
to one of mourning. Weeks passed by and grand- 
father Bray was as positive and unyielding as ever. 
It was in vain that the sweet, tremulous tones of 
his wife preached the duty of forgiveness. “I have 
forgiven him,” was the uniform reply, “ but I never 
will forget.” Still the old man’s stubbornness 
made him miserable, and granny Bray, in kindness 
(whether judiciously or not is another matter) 
ceased not to tell him of it every day. 

As New Year’s day approached a feeling ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable seemed to pervade the 
atmosphere of the old farm-house. It was a festi- 
val that had been almost as religiously observed as 
thanksgiving ; and, should it now be neglected? 
Grandfather Bray wished that it might, and looked 
about him for a reason, but none presented itself. 
As the merry anniversary drew near, even the very 
clouds and sunshine seemed to have an inkling of 
the old man’s state of mind and to conspire against 
him. ‘There was a heavy fall of snow on the night 
of the twenty-eighth; on the twenty-ninth the 
roads were somewhat blocked up, and grandfather 
was inclined to think them quite impassable ; in- 
deed he more than hinted that none but madmen 
would venture out for at least a week to come. 
On the thirtieth, however, sleighs flitted here and 
there like little fairy boats on a sea of foam; and 
such a day as the thirty-first was an era in the life 
of pleasure-lovers. The sleighing was a perfect 
marvel. Oh, how the horses pranced! and such a 
jingling of bells! It was enough to turn the whole 
world of young folks into Robin Goodfellows and 
make the most withered heart dance within the 
bosom. And hearts did dance, and were mirrored 
in dancing eyes, and eat upon warm, loving lips, 
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and rang out in glad young voices; ay, winter 
though it was, the earth was radiant with beauty 
and the air vocal with a music fe; more joyous 
than the gush of melody from a summer woodland. 
The last sun of the old year set in a flood of golden 
light, and grandfather Bray’s heart sank within 
him. That bevy of try-to-be-happy faces haunted 
him ; he was sure he could not endure another day 
like the gloomy thanksgiving, yet not even a cold 
had he been able to muster, to confine him to his 
room. The old man’s face grew longer as the 
evening deepened ; but as no one appeared to ob- 
serve him he had no excuse for being surly, and 
was only sad. 

What a bright morning was that of the New 
Year! the air was pure and bracing, and a gay, 
dazzling sunlight played merry pranks with in- 
clined snow-flakes and pendant icicles, and decked 
old, withered trees in a gayer garniture than that 
of spring. Granny Bray, with her usual plecid 
smile, donned her newest muslin cap and folded 
her whitest *kerchief across her bosom, and then 
sat down to her knitting in the corner, Mr. 
Hunter went about his usual morning avocations, 
bat with unusual alacrity ; his wife took another 
leok at the pies of pumpkin and mince meat, the 
dough-nuts and cookies and gingerbread, and then 
turned to a whole table full of featherless bipeds 
waiting to be roasted ; while the children busied 
themselves in making ready, in their own way, for 
a whole troop of expected cousins, Grandfather 
Bray stumped about the house and barn, and up 
and down the nice path cut through the snow to 
the road, then drew on his Sunday coat and made 
a desperate attempt at cheerfulness. But all would 
not do ; his heart was troubled. Just as the clock 
was on the stroke of nine, a pretty pony dashed up 
to the door with a light vehicle of a somewhat 
unique pattern, the self-same little jumper that 
grandfather had assisted the two boys of his ban- 
ished son in contriving and making. The reins 
were held by his own favorite grandson, and by 
Charley’s side, all hooded and cloaked, sat his 
young sister Lucy, ready to spring from the sleigh 
the moment it stopped. ‘‘Cousin Lucy! cousin 
Lucy!” shouted the noisy children, and before she 
reached the gate they were all around her, and 
littke Eddy had half precipitated her into the snow- 
drift in the attempt to jump astride her neck, 
‘« How glad we are to see you, cousin Lucy!” and 
“Did grandfather invite you to New Year's, cozzy ?” 


' and “Is uncle James coming?” were among the 


questions and exclamations poured upon the little 
maiden as she proceeded to the house. Even 
Charley, who kept his station in the sleigh, was 
for the moment forgotten ; but it was only a mo- 
ment. Eddy turned back to him and with a de- 
lighted scream accomplished the feat he had at- 
tempted with Lucy, and the children, attracted by 
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the noise, gathered around the funny little jumper, 
leaving Lucy with her eldest cousin on the threshold. 

“ Does grandfather love me yet?”’ she whispered 
in Julia’s ear. 

‘I don’t know,” and Julia shook her head, as 
though she would have added, “you wouldn't 
think he did.” 

“Then he never speaks of me?” inquired the 
child in a still softer tone. 

** Poor grandfather!” sighed Julia Hunter, and 
“Poor grandfather!” echoed Lucy Bray, “ poor 
dear grandfather! it must make him unhappy, not 
to love everybody, he was always so good.” 

By this time the door turned on its hinges and 
Lucy stepped into the capacious kitchen, where 
you and I went, lady, the night before thanksgiving. 
Grandfather was trying to busy himself over a 
newspaper, but Lucy’s quick eye detected the fail- 
ure, for it was upside down. 

“A happy New Year, grandfather!” she said 
in a cheerful tone; and the old man, though he 
raised his hand and drew back his head, could not 
prevent the dewy, red lips from meeting his. 

* You are cold, Lucy,” he attempted to say in an 
indifferent tone, but his voice sounded husky and 
unnatural, and he was ashamed to trust it. The 
meeting between granny Bray and her little grand- 
daughter was a loving one, but the child soon 
turned away from the dear old lady to one who, 
notwithstanding his faults, was none the less dear. 

**T didn’t come to stay, grandfather, for I know 
that it would spoil your New Year's to have any- 
body here that you don’t love ; but I did want to 
bring you some of my socks and mittens, you liked 
them so much last winter. Don’t you remember, 
grandfather, that first pair of mittens? how they 
twisted, and the stripes went all askew? And then 
how you laughed at me and pet both my hands 
into one and tied them fast? But the next pair 
was done to a charm—don’t you recollect?) Now, 
look here, grandfather !’”’ and Lucy began to dis- 
play the contents of her basket. Grandfather, 
however, did not look. There was a slight red- 
ness about his eyes and a nervous twitching at the 
corners of his mouth ; but what principally pre- 
vented him from fooking was the extreme difficulty 
he had in finding his way into his pocket, though 
his only object seemec .J be to foree an entrance ; 
for when he had once accomplished the feat he 
withdrew his fingers and tried again. In the 
meantime Lucy had produced from her basket a 
neat muslin cap, and granny Bray’s snowy head 
was bared to try the effeet of her pretty present. 
For thirty years her caps had been made by the 
same hand, and she was sure that no one could 
suit her but the elder. Lucy. 

* Tell your mother,” said the old lady, “that it 
was very kind in her to think of us, and especially 
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door upon her. Your mother is a good woman, 
Lucy, and you are a good child.” 

‘“‘ Her mother’s child,” said the old man, strug- 
gling with a whole throatful of emotion. 

Lucy turned her full eyes upon him; then they 
brimmed over, and twining her arms around the 
old man’s neck, she buried her face in his bosom 
and sobbed, “ My father’s child, and yours, dear 
grandfather ; you cannot cast me off!” 

“The shaking arms closed about her, as if de- 
claring they did not wish to cast her off, and the 
old man threw a troubled glance upon the floor. 
It was the last place to gain firmness ; for there 
stood the basket, with the hose and mittens that 
nobody but Lucy and her mother could knit just 
right ; and upon the top lay a pair of cloth slippers, 
so comfortable that his feet felt a strong inclination 
to creep into them at once. How he had wanted 
just such a pair of slippers! and how granny and 
Mary, and Mary’s daughter, Julia, had fretted over 
them, and at last succeeded in producing a pair 
that would fit the hoofed foot of—of anything that 
has such feet, much better than the pedal ex- 
tremities of any human being. But there was one 
thing about them that troubled the old gentleman 
more than all the rest. The soling was the handi- 
work of James. There could be no mistake about 
it; James was ingenious and economical, and he 
had always done such things. Grandfather Bray 
drew the back of his horny hand two or three times 
across his eyes, and his aged partner knitted away 
very earnestly, having—not the tact; oh, no, the 
old lady was far from being celebrated for skill in 
that line—but the genuine kindness of heart, to 
forbear speaking. Prying eyes overthrow a vast 
amount of good in this world. Honest hearts don’t 
like to be looked into, and spied out, and com- 
mented upon, much better than dishonest ones. 
Emetion of all kinds is a sacred thing, and the man 
who loves to display it has only the counterfeit. 
Grandfather Bray never counterfeited ; it was un- 
necessary, for he was in possession of the true coin, 
All he did was done bluntly and honestly. For a 
moment he held in his breath and winked back the 
moisture from his eyes ; but the mute evidences of 
love and carefulness looked up pleadingly from the 
child’s little basket, and told of by-gone days; and 
the precious burden within his arms, quivering all 
over with emotion, was too close to his heart not 
to exert a softening influence upon it. 

“God bless you, Lucy!” at last the old man 
broke forth. ‘ Hush your sobbing, child; hush! 
There, there, my little puss, be quiet now, and you 
shall have everything your own way. Children 
are so wilful now-a-days! Do you hear, pussy? 
everything your own way.” 

“ Grandfather ! my—do you mean”—— 

** Mean! to be sure I do; mean a great many 
things! Hop down from my knee. Crying chil- 
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dren should never kiss; you’ve sprinkled my face 
all over with your tears;” and grandfather, think- 
ing he had by this last remark proved the impossi- 
bility of any of the tears belonging exclusively to 
himself, rolled the bewildered child from his arm 
and hurried to the door. 

‘‘ Hunter! John Hunter! How d’ye do, Charley? 
come here, my boy! we are to have grand times 
to-day, and you and I must do the little odd jobs, 
you know. Hunter, harness the horses to the big 
sleigh and—hem!—go over to the corners and 
bring—ahem !—bring James Bray, and all the 
family—all of them, remember, Hunter ; down to 
the cat, if Billy has a notion.” 

Off started the overjoyed son-in-law with a skip- 
hop-and-jump step, that made the children send up 
a merry peal of laughter exactly suited to the gai- 
ety of the morning; and grandfather Bray joined 
in the merriment, though very far from certain that 
it was not at his expense. Lucy had heard the 
command, and she now had both hands clasped 
about grandfather’s arm, with her sweet, sunny 
face upturned and looking into his, while Charley 
expressed his joy by leaping over the fence and 
back again three times successively. 

Lady, if you could have looked in at grandfather 
Bray’s that day! if you could have heard the stale 
joke applauded, as though that moment coined! 
and seen the mirthful faces (to say nothing of the 
steaming meats and smoking gravies) and heard 
the long, loud peal that shook the rafters, mingling 
with the silvery tones of childhood! If you could 
have seen and heard all this, I do not say you 
would have envied that joyous party, but you would 
have wondered that al! the rest of the world did not 
envy them. And Lucy clapped her small, dimpled 
hands and skipped and frisked about like a little 
kitten ; and Neddy declared that grandfather only 
hugged him the closer when they all said he looked 
like uncle James. Not a word was said of forgive- 
ness, on either side, for when the heart has done its 
work words are weak things; but nevertheless 
words did pass ; words of care and consideration, 
and they were appreciated. 

You will wonder, lady, that I have taken you to 
such a common place and told you such a very 
common story, and I can scarcely answer why. It 
must be that you have kept all home feelings pure 
and sacred ; the chain of love that passes around 
your hearth-stone can never have been tarnished by 
the breath of an unjust or unforgiving spirit. Lady, 
pardon me ; my story was intended for unreasona- 
ble old men like grandfather Bray, and resentful 
people unlike his son James, and I am sorry to have 
detained you so long. Of course the fire on your 
domestic altar never burns dim, and you are too 
gentle and loving to stand up in unbending cold- 
ness, because you happen to be in the right- 
Would that all were like you, lady! 
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Te autumnal woods were brown, and golden and 
rich purple on the mountain sides; the vineyards 
in the vales were filled with merry throngs of vint- 
agers, culling the ruby clusters and revelling amid 
their light and jolly labors; but on the tops of the 
distant hills shone the perpetual crown of snow, 
which, though so evanescent and unstable, clings 
eternally to the bald temples of the mighty Pyre- 
nees, defying wind or earthquake to rob them of 
their sovereign emblem. For it was in fair France, 
in the province which at that time was called Bi- 
gorre, now the department of the High Pyrenees, 
and in the early part of the delightful month of 
September, that two travellers were journeying 
leisurely along the road toward the city of Tarbes. 
Two travellers, I say, for although the party con- 
sisted of nearly a dozen men, with two or three 
sumpter mules and led horses, there were but two 
who seemed to be of any rank or consequence. 
The principal of these, so far as appearance indi- 
cated superiority, was a tall, handsome, powerfully 
made man, of perhaps fifty years, mounted upon 
a vigorous and active horse of great bone and 
strength, which had apparently seen harder service 
than that of the road or the hunting field; for in 
his quarter there was a large scar, left evidently by 
a severe wound, since the flesh all around it was 
seamed and corrugated, and the hair about the 
edges of the bare spot was as white assnow. Yet 
the action of the noble animal was in no wise im- 
paired by the injury, nor was his courage in the 
least affected, if one might judge from the challenge 
of his clear, tremulous neighing, from his bright, 
fearless eye and the high-spirited demeanor with 
which he chafed against the bit. 

The rider, although past the middle age, was 
erect, and sat firmly and gracefully in his saddle 
with a decided military air that harmonized well 
with his dress and aspect, which, both of them, 
were those of a gentleman and soldier; and in 
those days the words were synonymous. He did 
not, it is true, wear any armor, nor indeed any 
weapons, except a long, straight, cross-handed 
sword, the insignia, as it might be termed, of his 
class. But the black velvet cap of maintenance 
bordered with costly fur, the pourpoint of fine 
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Spanish cloth, the tight fitting hose and long pointed 
shoes, and above all, the gilded spurs which he 
wore, indicated his knighthood as distinctly as did 
the tonsured crown and loose robe of his companion 
proclaim him a churchman, though he seemed not 
to be a monk of any one of the four regular orders 
of priesthood. 

This was an active, pleasant-looking person, 
well made and by no means deficient in muscular 
strength, though he was somewhat under the mid- 
die height and a litttle inclined to corpulence. The 
ring of hair encircling his tonsured crown, which 
was as smooth and white as Parian marble, was 
very soft and handsome, of a dark auburn brown, 
and was arranged with much care in a series of 
close crispy curls, as was the beautiful and glossy 
beard which fell down in silky tresses, like a wo- 
man’s ringlets, below his collar bone. His fore- 
head was very fine, broad and expansive, though 
not particularly high, and much developed at those 
points where phrenologists have placed the organs 
of imagination. His dark eyes were, if possible, 
yet finer and more expressive ; full of quick life and 
fire ; at times, when their possessor was absorbed 
in thought, wearing that deep and searching cha- 
racter which gives the idea of looking forward into 
the endless future for something more permanent 
and real than may be found on earth; at times» 
when any legend of high deeds or martial daring 
was recited, flashing with all the soul-fraught fire 
of chivalry, and again melting into the sweetest 
and most sentimental tenderness, at any narrative 
of that true love the course of which, in tale or 
history—ay,and in human life’s cold, hard reality ! 
—did never yet run smooth. 

His nose was small and neatly chiseled, and al- 
though along his full lips, and in the florid coloring 
of his cheeks, there might be some indication of 
sensual appetites, and sensual propensities some- 
what too much indulged, yet was the whole aspect 
of the face unusually comely, pleasant and prepos- 
sessing. 

Any one at all skilled in physiognomy would 
have pronounced him at once a shrewd, quick- 
witted man, with an abundant share of that most 
uncommon quality of mind which, I suppose on the 
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lucus a non lucendo principle, is styled common 
sense, combined with a brilliant fancy, a romantic 
and poetical temperament, a great love for adven- 
ture, a thoroughly good and amiable disposition, a 
temper rather choleric and hasty, and a very rea- 
sonable appreciation of the good things of this life, 
though tempered and subdued by sincere and prac- 

And he would have pronounced him truly enough 
—for inasmuch as we can judge from his quaint 
and at times highly eloquent compositions, such 
would appear to have been the character of the 
renowned Jehan Froissart. 

The worthy churchman was mounted, not as 
was usual with his order, on a dull mule or plod- 
ding ass, but on a stout, active, round-barreled, 
short-legged hackney, with a high, rainbow crest, 
a small head, well set on, and a gay, mettlesome 
carriage, which bore good testimony both to its 
generous breeding and carefully preserved con- 
dition. 

The monk’s seat on this unclerical and gallant 
palfrey was, like the animal itself, far more adapted 
to the tilt-yard or the hunting field than to the 
cloister, being if anything easier and more grace- 
ful than that of the cavalier who rode beside him, 
while his hand, pliant and light, yielding to every 
motion, yet controlling every effort, showed him 
to be a perfect and accomplished horseman. 

For the last mile or two of their road the com- 
panions had ridden along in silence, for the heat of 
the day was sultry and oppressive ; and, having 
stopped for a few moments, half an hour or so be- 
fore, at a little wayside hostelry, half the distance 
between the river Lisse and the village of Terra 
Cimitat, they had found the cold larded capon 
which was served to them for luncheon so appe- 
tizing, and the flagons of Bordeaux wine which 
were produced to moisten it so racy, that after re- 
mounting their horses they both felt more disposed 
to somnolent and silent rumination than to the lays 
or legends by which the earlier part of their ride 
had been enlivened. 

It was now nearly noon, and the road which 
they had been following hitherto, at no point very 
broad or easy, skirted on the one side by a thick 
forest, the property of the Lords De Barbaran, and 
on the other by a strong, rapid stream, was be- 
coming at every step wilder, more intricate, and 
indeed almost perilous. 

The forest, which had hitherto been confined to 
the left hand of the road only, lying in scattered 
masses over the rugged slopes which formed the 
lower steps of the great Pyronees, extended now in 
one vast, continuous range, farther than the eye 
could reach on the opposite side likewise, beyond 
the river, which at this spot had become a wild 
and furious torrent, roaring and foaming along, 
fifty feet at least below the horse-track, among huge 
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blocks of granite and vast boulders. The hills into 
which the path had for the last hour or two been 
gradually advancing now thrust their bare, craggy 
foreheads and dark, leafy shoulders forward in many 
a sudden angle, as if they would have blocked up 
altogether the narrow glen through which the 
chafing waters found their way seaward from their 
ice-cold and mountain springs. 

The nature of the forest, too, changed constantly ; 
and now, instead of the deciduous trees, some 
wearing still their lightsome garb of summer 
greenery, some clad in every shade, from dark 
dun and russet to bright orange and chrome yel- 
low, the flanks of the gorge were overhung with 
gigantic pines and cedars, casting a brown and 
gloomy shadow, the veritable umbrarum horrorem 
of the classic poet, from their vault-like boughs 
over the road, which even at noon-day was steeped 
in glimmering and misty twilight. 

They had just entered this dim pass, when the 
knight touched his horse sharply with the spur 
and checked it with the heavy curb, as it made a 
blunder and was near coming down on the broken 
road. 

“ By my faith!” said the knight, with a smile, 
as he recovered the animal skilfully, ‘‘ I believe, Sir 
John, that we two, and my good horse here, have 
all been well nigh asleep these two hours. Now 
look about you; what think you of this country? 
This is the pass of Larre, of which I dare say you 
have heard tell.” 

* It is, indeed,” replied the churchman, “ a wild 
and romantic pass as I have seen in all my voya- 
gings. Now right glad am I that in this strange 
and perilous country 1 have the escort of so famous 
and so brave a knight. Otherwise truly should I 
have thought myself in same great danger.” 

‘I know not about that,” returned the other. 
“ The Count of Foix lies with so strong a force of 
lances at Orthes, and is so prompt and active in 
punishing marauders and avenging the least evil 
done to his vassals, whether in Béarn, Bigorre or 
Armagnac, that there is of a truth less peril bere in 
this wild country than in the Beauovisis or the Isle 
of France, from the free companies. But if the 
people speak truly hereabout, these woods be fre- 
quented by beings more dangerous to men than 
any mortal enemy.” 

“How so, Sir Espaign du Lyon?” exclaimed 
the monk, pricking up his ears delightedly at this 
hint of a legend which he, perchance, might em- 
body in his history. “ Tell me, I pray you, of your 
courtesy, what do they say here of the gloomy 
woodlands. They are, I trow, dark and remote 
and wild enough for any dreadful and superhuman 
things to befall in them. Tell me, I do beseech 
you, have they tales of the wood-gods here, the 
Fauns and Sylvans, and the great god Pan, and 
perchance the wild goddess Diana, with all her 
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nymphs and demoiselles? Or be they darker tales, 
such as the gloomy Germans hold in the great 
forests far beyond the Rhine, of forest-fiends, and 
water-elves, and gnomes, and all things malignant 
and appalling? I pray you tell me, fair sir; no- 
thing beguiles a long and lonely ride like some gey 
or wondrous legend.” ' 

“Nay! good Sir John,” replied the knight, 
laughing, ‘‘ you are too hard for me, who am but 
a plain and somewhat unlettered soldier, with all 
your clerkly lore ; for in frath I never heard either 
of this god Pan, or of the beautiful goddess Diana 
and her demoiselles. Who were they I beseech 
you?” 

“Oh! tale for tale, Sir knight!” replied the 
monk, bursting into a loud and merry laugh, which 
wakened up all the woodland echoes with its clear, 
ringing mirth. “Tell me the legends of these 
woods, and what has befallen here of marvellous 
or terrible, and I will in my turn, to requite you, 
inform you of those gods and goddesses of whom 
you would know something, though it is true some 
say that they have now forsaken the earth alto- 
gether, though others hold that since the advent of 
our most blessed Lord and Saviour these deities 
of the old Pagan temples may have degenerated, 
if they were not such before, into mere fiends and 
demons.” 

‘*T will be blythe to hear tell of them,” answered 
Sir Espaign, ‘‘ but in the meantime, for I would do 
you pleasure insomuch as I am able, seeing that 
every one is bound to do so much as in him lies for 
you, who have done so much for chivalry and 
knighthood, by your immortal histories; in the 
meantime I will recite to you what fell out here to 
Sir Peter de Béarn, the brother of our good Count 
de Foix, whom you are voyaging even now to 
visit—a very gallant knight and one of whom I 


‘doubt not that you have heard many honorable 


deeds.’? ' 

‘‘ T shall be much beholden to your valor,” said 
the churchman, “and I will pray you to begin 
straightway, seeing that I am not a little impa- 
tient in my desire to learn what manner of things 
these may be.” 

“Nay, nay;” said the knight, “I will pray you 
to moderate your impatience somewhat, for there 
be places in which it is not good to converse of 
auch things, seeing it is said that the speaking of 
these beings, whatsoever they may be, gives them 
some power upon us to torment, or at the least to 
mock and mislead believers.” 

“TI cannot believe that, Sir Espaign,” answered 
Froissart, “nor will I ever think willingly that the 
innocent and right of heart are abandoned over by 
our good God and the blessed Virgin to such delu- 
sions as you dread. It is but the bloody minded, 
the unchaste, the evil in ambition, or the weak and 
wavering in faith, over whom the powers of dark- 


ness have dominion. But if not now, when will 
you tell me?” j 

** About two miles hence,” answered the knight, 
‘there is a little glade in the woodland, with a 
small chapel consecrated to our dear lady of Mont- 
gaillard, and a well of most holy water; thither, 
if it please you, we will ride onward, quickening 
our pace a little, and when there we will lie by for 
a while during the heat and sultriness of the noon- 
day ; for though the sunbeams cannot pierce through 
the evergreen branches overhead, there is not a 
breath of air stirring in these green caverns, and 
the atmosphere is as close and stifling as if it came 
out of the mouth of an oven. Our horses, as you 
see, are all in a lather of white foam, for all so 
slowly as we have ridden since we came into these 
wild hills; and the flies, too, are gouding them 
almost to madness. There by the well it will be a 
little cooler, if I mistake not, for there is a sort of 
glade or wind-row at right angles to this road, 
running directly up to the great gray rock on the 
hill’s brow, which you were looking at awhile 
since, and if there be a breath of wind stirring any- 
where it is sure to be up there in the crags, and it 
generally draws down, as if through a funnel, into 
this valley. There, if it seem good to you, we will 
halt for a little space and:rest our horses, and as 
the water of the holy well is singularly pure and 
cold, we can refresh ourselves at the same time 
and taste a cup of that excellent old wine which I 
made my esquire put in his wallet at Panniers.” 

* By my faith! it is excellently well thought of,” 
said the monk, laughingly. ‘“ You are as good a 
caterer, Sir Espaign, as though you had been bred 
the sompnour of a Cistercian convent. I like your 
plan very much, for we have not very far to go, I 
fancy, to Tarbes; and it will be far pleasanter to 
ride in the sweet moonlight than in this sultry 
heat.” 

“TP faith will it; and if it be a thought late or 
so when’ we arrive at Tarbes, there is a capital 
hotel at the Star, where we can be received well at 
any hour. Come, let us ride on, and when we 
are sitting in the shade by the chapel I will tell you 
all about Sir Peter de Béarn end the bear of Bi- 

” tag 

And with the words the comrades clapped spurs 
to their horses and cantered for a little better than 
a mile of distance through the dark woods, till, as 
they turned the angle made by a sudden winding 
of the road, a broad gleam of sunshine fell through 
a traneverse opening in the tree tops and lay bright 
and cheerful on the green turf which laughed like 
an emerald in the rays, a dew-drop yet unexhaled 
glittering upon every leaflet ; so late had the sha- 
dows slept on that sequestered lawn. 

“ Here wo are—here we are, at last,” exclaimed 
Sir Espaign du Lyon ; “alight from your hackney, 
Sir John, and Damien or Raoul will lead him 
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down into yon quiet reach of the river and let him 
cool his feet in the pure water. Now is not this a 
fair and tranquil spot, in the midst of these dark, 
grim pine woods?” 

“ Indeed it is,” said Froissart, gazing with a se- 
rene and well pleased eye over the little glade of 
soft and mossy turf, surrounded with a belt of 
shrubbery and thicket, among which glanced the 
dark leaves of the polished holly, the white stems 
of the silvery birch, mingled with waving tufis of 
the tasseled fern, and many a perfumed herb, and 
many a flaunting wild flower. At the extreme 
end of this sheltered nook, leaning, as it were, 
against a gray, mossy crag, which formed the back- 
ground of the picture, crowned with the purple 
spike of the mountain heather and the abundant 
bloom of the gum cistus, stood the small chapel 
of our Lady of Montgaillard, a mere open shrine, 
with a back and two side walls connecting three 
squat, heavy pillars, whence sprang the intersect- 
ing arches which composed the roof of the little 
building. In it, however, was an altar with cru- 
cifix, and candlestick, and fount of holy water, and 
a well executed picture of the Madonna, executed 
apparently by some Spanish artist; and beside it, 
partially covered by a low, Gothic canopy, wrought 
in gray sandstone, was the cold, limpid well, which 
probably had induced the selection of the spot for 
its sacred purpose. ‘Indeed it is a very sweet 
spot, and nestling here, as it does, so pure and 
calm and holy, so fall of present quietude, so rich 
in promised stores of future blessedness, in the 
midst of the hard and stubborn rocks, under the 
shadow of the black and death-like evergreens, and 
hard by yon roaring and tumultuous river, it re- 
minds me, Sir Espaign du Lyon—I say it reminds 
me very much of the one soft and tenaer spot, re- 
deeming half his ofences here below and nourish- 
ing one spark, at least, of heavenly hope for the 
future, that may be found in the heart of the most 
worldly minded and hard hearted worshipper of 
the earth and its idols! Let us go in and pray for 
grace, that our souls may be moved within us and 
made soft unto salvation.” 

The knight made no reply, but giving the rein 
of his war-horse into the hand of his esquire—for he 
had dismounted already and was standing in a 
posture of quiet attention, listening to the eloquent 
thoughts of the churchman—fuliowed him into the 
little shrine, and kneeling one at each side of the 
altar, they put up their prayers unto Him whose 
promise has declared that when two or three are 
gathered together in His name, he will grant their 
requests. 

What was the purport of their prayers is known 
to them alone, and to Him who knoweth all things. 
It may be—it is like enough—that they were fan- 
tastical and strange; for men in those days of al- 
most primitive simplicity were wont to do wild 
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deeds and utter uncouth prayers for things which, 
had they gained them, would doubtless have been 
counted loss to them, not profil; but ateast they 
were fervent, and sincere, and humble—more so, I 
fear, than many which are ofigred now in the full 
congregations of our churches boasting a purer dis- 
pensation—offered by gorgeously apparelea vota- 
ries, who sometimes, it may well be dreaded, bow 
down the knee, not of the heart, but of the body ; 
and that too, it may be, to win the world’s admi- 
ration, rather than His compassion, unto whom all 
hearts are open and all desires known. 

Afier a little while, at all events, they arose 
from their knees and came out upon the green be- 
fore the arched doorway, with faces cheerfully com- 
posed, but neither grim with pharisaical austerity, 
nor sleek with puritanical hypocrisy ; and filled, as 
it were, with a quiet inward mirth, laid themselves 
down upon the greensward near the holy well and 
addressed themselves to the good things on which 
they had invoked a blessing. After the monk had 
swallowed a long, cool draught of the Bordeaux 
wine, moderately tempered with the pure element, 
he heaved a long sigh, indicative of she satis:action 
which his parched throat had derived from the 
beverage, and then, not unmindfal of what had 
passed before, asked his friend for the story he had 
promised him, and he, nothing loth, set down the 
wine cup which he too had just drained and spoke 
as follows :— 


Sic Bsypaign vu Byon's Tale. 


*‘ You must know,” he began, “ that Sir Peter 
de Béearn, the bastard brother of our good Count 
de Foix, is as magnificent a knight, and as gallant, 
and as courteous, and withal as renowned a man- 
at-arms, as stout, and adventurous and hardy, and 
as ready to emperil life and Jimb in every honor- 
able deed of daring, as any other knight in Christ- 
endom. He was beloved too by the Count, his 
brother, beyond measure, and exalted by-him to 
the highest place in his court, and he found favor, 
ina word, with all men. 

“ Moreover, he was pre-eminently blessed with 
one of the fairest and most virtuous wives in all 
France, gentle and lowly minded, holy, and pure, 
and loving him exceedingly, yea! with the whole 
of her heart. 

“ This lady was the Countess Florence de Bis- 
caye, daughter of the late Count, who was cousin 
to King Don Pedro of Castile, surnamed the cruel, 
whom Henry of Trastamara slew—and his soul 
may God assoilzie, for though he wasa fierce and 
cruel tyrant, he was as brave a knight as ever 
spurred a destrier to battle ; and had not Bertrand 
du Guesclin—shame to his knighthood and his 
name therefor! turned him upon his back in the 
death struggle, that journey would have ended 
otherwise ; for his knee was upon King Henry’s 
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French constable set on him, for all that he had 
promise@him fair play! . 

“ But to return; Don Pedro caused them to 
strike off the head pf this old Count de Biscaye, 
and, as they say, for no good cause at all; and if 
he could have laid his hands upon the lady, her 
had he locked up in a dungeon while she lived, or 
perchance slain her likewise. But, as it was, she 
escaped hitherward across the mountains, that he 
could only seize her lands, and hold all their reve- 
nues in such sort that she had none of them, while 
he was alive to retain them. 

* And for this cause she fled hither into Béarn, 
as I have told you, as any one naturally desires to 
fly from death, for it was told to her, when, by the 
death of her father, she becarae Countess of Biscaye 
—‘ Save yourself, lady, for if Don Pedro lay hands 
on you, he will put you to death, since surely he is 
much enraged against you, that you should say he 
strangled his queen in her bed, the sister of the 
duke of Bourbon and the King of France ; and the 
more so, because your evidence is more readily 
believed than that of any other, for you were of 
her bedchamber.’ 

“ Ther fled the fair Florence hither into Siew 
and Came to Orthes, the court of the great Count, 
and it chanced when she arrived that he was with- 
out the gates of the town in a green meadow which 
is called the pré aux chevaliers, looking on as his 
knights and esquires were managing their horses, 
and running at the ring, and some of them jousting 
ene with the other with blunt lances and hurling 
javelins in the Moresco fashion. And when she 
saw the Count, who was standing by himself with 
a merlin on his fist, and a fine Spanish greyhound 
at his heel, she alighted down from her palfrey, and 
threw herself at his feet, and would have clasped 
him by the knees and kissed the hem of his pour- 
point, but that he would not suffer her, and said : 

«In God’s name, and for your knighthood’s 
sake, most mighty and gentle sir, grant me your 
favor and protection, seeing that I am a most for- 
jorn and hapless damsel, the daughter of the good 
Count of Biscaye,whom that discourteous gentleman 
and felon knight, Don Pedro of Castile, has done 
to death most foully and despitefully, and now 
would slay me too if he could lay his hands upon 
me; and hath seized all my lands and lordships 

even now, that I have nothing wherewithal to live. 
Wherefore, most noble Count of Foix, to thee have 
I betaken me in this my tribulation, since all men 
say that thou art affectionate and kind to distressed 
damsels ; and now, I pray thee, have compassion 
on me, and suffer me to tarry at thy court, and 
place me with some noble lady that my respect may 
continue good, and as beseems a highborn lady, who 
is kinswoman to great princes, and for no fault of her 
own, disherited of lands and home and country.’ 


chest, and his dagger at his throat, when the | 
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“‘ Then the Count, who had heard attentively all 
that she said unto him, raised up the Lady Florence, 
and kissed her on the brow, and upon either cheek, 
and said to her— 

*** Gentle and peerless damsel, I pray you have 
no fear, but trust it to my honor to provide all 
things for you suitably to your rank, and to the 
grievous sorrows which have so undeservedly be- 
fallen you. For surely no true knight or courteous 
gentleman could see so beautiful and virtuous a 
maiden, in grief and distress so poignant, and not 
do all that in him lay to assuage her sufferings, 
and console her. And I swear to you, by my 
sword, and the unblemished bearings of my house, 
that in all things you shall be unto me as a dear 
and honored sister.’ 

‘And he detained her at his court, and placed her 
with the Baroness de la Karasse, one of the great- 
est ladies in the country, and as he promised pro- 
vided her with all things suited to her rank, and 
caused her to be styled and honored by all his cour- 
tiers as the Countess of Biscaye, for he cared noth- 
ing, like a generous, munificent and valorous prince 
as indeed he is, for all the threatenings and fury 
of Don Pedro of Castile. 

“ Now at this time, Sir Peter de Béarn was a 
young knight, exceeding courtly and well favored, 
and if he lacked the imposing presence, and grand 
majestic bearing of his brother—for he was slender 
rather than stout, and very graceful in his form and 
manners, and fair in face and fresh colored, with 
long-curled amber hair, and large amorous grey 
eyes—he was perhaps even more beautiful to look 
upon, and more acceptable to youthful demoiselles 
and ladies, who are wont ever to be taken with 
handsome forms and pleasant features, especially 
when they are joined to high and noble spirits and 
great renown in arms and skill in manly exercises. 

“ And in all these things, though he was not 
above the middle height, and slender and small- 
boned, Sir Peter de Béarn wasexcellently skilled and 
famous. In the tilt-yard he had not.an equal, for 
in the management of the lance and horse, wherein 
skill neutralizes strength, he was so singularly 
happy that the stoutest and most ponderous cham- 
pions could rarely keep their saddle when opposed 
to his prowess ; and with the battle-axe and double- 
handed sword he would deal blows that no one 
could imagine to be given by a frame so delicate 
and spare. In the chase, too, and the mystery of 
rivers, and those gentle arts in which all real cava- 
liers are proud to excel—no one excelled Sir Peter, 
nor yet in carousing at the board, or treading the 
gay measures in the ball, or singing with his rich, 
manly voice to lute or gittern. 

‘* And go it fell out, before long, that the sweet 
Countess Florence, and the fair knight of Bearn 
were en amours together, but in all purity and 
honor and the proud faith of high and holy love. 
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‘‘ And when the Count of Foix heard of it, he 
called Peter to him and said to him— 

*** How is this, Peter of Béarn? and wherefore 
have you kept it back from me that you are en 
amours with this bright Lady Florence of Biscaye, 
and that she looks smilingly upon your suit? 
Peter, this was not well; for I have ever dealt 
with you asa richt loyal and a gentle brother, and 
have not, that I know, at any time refused you 
anything that I had to give, when you asked me. 
Wherefore, then, have you now put no trust in 
me, and doubted that I would gladly bring about 
this marriage for you, and it may be recover her 
lands for you likewise from the King Don Pedro ? 
Speak now, I pray you, and let me know your 
mind, that there may be no more mistakes between 
us.’ 

“¢ Gentle sir, replied Sir Peter, ‘ and very noble 
brother, it was not, on my faith! from any doubt 
of your kind aid or distrust in your favor, still less 
from any fear of your opposition, that I cared not 
to speak with you before, but that I knew not alto- 
gether whether the Lady Florence favored me, and 
wishing to be loved by her that should be my wife, 
not for my brother’s glory but for myself alone, I 
judged it best to abide until I should be satisfied, 
and then to submit myself to your decision. Had 
you not spoken to me this day, then before night 
had I addressed you in the same matter.’ ‘ 

** You wish then to have her for your wife, 
Peter,’ said the Count, ‘and you believe that she 
has kindly looked on you already.’ 

**¢ T do wish that, gentle brother, more than I 
wish for life, or anything save honor,’ answered 
the knight, ‘and I do believe what you say to be 
quite true.’ 

«Then set your heart at rest, Peter,’ said the 
Count, ‘ for I will speak with her to-day, and surely 
I believe that I can win her for you. And as for 
those broad lands of hers in Biscaye, we will see 
if Pedro will not yield them with good grace, and 
if he will not, then must we buckle on our harness, 
and give our steeds a breathing in his own realm 
of Spain. Nay! no thanks, brother, none ; seeing 
it is not lightly for mine own advantage that all 
my house should be increased in wealth, and re- 
nown and power.’ ; 

** So generous a prince was Gaston, our good 
Lord of Foix, and so attentive a protector ever to 
all brave men in his following, whether his kins- 
men, or the knights and barons of his train. And 
you may well believe, Sir John, that when the 
Count took up the wooing his brother’s suit «vould 
prosper, seeing that this alone was wanting ; for 
the young lady had regarded the good knight with 
favor, and seen too how devotedly he bore himself 
toward her, and what a paragon of grace and 
beauty he esteemed her; aud when the Count 
asked her fair hand for Peter de Béarn, she was 
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right glad, though she concealed her gladness with 
all maiden modesty, and refused not, nor gave a 
half-consent, but referred herself at once to the 
Count'’s good pleasure. And much pleased was 
he that she did so, and laid his hand straightway 
on the cross of his sword, and lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, and sware a mighty oath before our blessed 
lady and his patron saint, that she should never rue 
the day, for he would win her back her lands from 
Don Pedro, if not by favor, then by force, knight- 
like and under shield. 

“ And it was never heard of him, that he brake 
such an oath as that, nor did he in this instance ; 
for in a little space he so dealt with Don Pedro, 
that he gave up the lady’s land, and she was wed- 
ded to Sir Peter de Béarn, and bore him two fair 
and goodly children, a son and a daughter; and a 
more beautiful or graceful couple were never seen 
on earth, than Sir Peter and his sweet Spanish 
bride ; nor was there ever a more happy wedding, 
for she adorned her beauty but for him, and pointed 
all her gentle wit only to give him pleasure ; and 
he, who had before been very gay and debonair 
among the ladies, and given, as men said, to loving 
par amours, regarded only her, whether of dames 
or damsels, and loved her the more fervently, it 
seemed, as he loved her the longer. Alas! it 
was a pity that such true love should be so 
ended ! ? 

‘* For it fel] out upon a time, whether by the ill- 
will and artifice of the foul fiend himself, or how 
else I know not, that there was seen often in the 
woods of Béarn and Bigorre, and sometimes be- 
yond the mountains in the cork forests of Biscaye, 
where at that season Sir Peter dwelt in his cas- 
tle of Languedudon, which he held in behalf of 
his fair wife the Countess Flerence, a bear of mighty 
bulk and fierceness. 

“This bear had been hunted many times, but 
no man ever yet had skill or strength to wound it, 
but on the contrary not a few hunters, with their 
hounds, had fallen a prey to its indomitable strength 
and fury. 

* And it destroyed the poor men’s flocks and 
cattle, so that they no more dared to pasture them 
abroad, for no force of men or dogs availed any- 
thing to deter him, nor when they kindled fires 
beside their watch, did these scare him off, as is 
the case in general with creatures of his kind, but 
he would stalk into their encampment and carry 
off now a fat wether, and now a yearling heifer, 
and now and then a shepherd or herdsman, even 
as he vould, and go off to his fastnesses, and none 
might hinder or oppose him. 

*‘ And all the country round was filled with a 
great terror, so that the people said, ‘ Of a surety 
this is no common bear, but it must needs be some 
fiend or devil that has put on this shape to afflict 


us, and it may be to punish our transgressions. 
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For clearly it is nothing mortal since neither arms 
nor valor may avail anything against it.’ 

‘* Now at this time, it happened that Sir Peter 
de Béarn was hunting in the woods beyond the 
mountains, when he fell in with this wondrous 
bear; but whether he had especially gone forth to 
rid the country of this plague, or whether he fell in 
with it by chance, I know not—for some tell the 
story one way, sume the other—but I would wil- 
lingly say nothing but that which is trae altogether. 
Three days, it is said, he hunted him, and still his 
dogs came up many times and assaulted the wild 
beast, and still were beaten off, and many of them 
slain or wounded, so that albeit they were of the 
best breed in the world, both Spanish greyhounds 
and choice English mastifis from beyond the sea, 
they might not face him any more. But for all 
this, neither the knight himself nor any of his 
merry men might come up with him, either to 
shoot with the crossbow or to push at him with 
boar-spear, until the morning of the third day. For 
so keen was Sir Peter de Béarn in pursuit, that he 
would not return home at all, but called off his 
dogs when the night fell, and still encamped with 
his foresters and hunters in the woods wherever 
darkness found them. 

“ But it was noticed that the bear no more came 
to their fires at night, nor attacked them ; and 
therefore men argued that the beast, or the fiend 
rather which informed him, knew that his time 
was come, and that this gallant knight was fated 
to be his slayer. 

** How this was, I know not ; but if it were so, 
it was a very grievous and sad fate for him, as you 
shall know hereafter. 

“© On the third morning the knight arose with 
the dawn, and laid on his hounds upon the track 
where he had called them off last night, and that 
was in these woods above us on the hill, beyond 
that gray craggy peak, for he had run all the way 
hither from near Arraiz in Biscaye. But on this 
morning he did not hunt him far before he turned 
to bay, and guided by the fell hubbub, and the wild 
howlings of the terrified and tortyred dogs, and 
the infernal roarings of the monster, Sir Peter 
came up with him and found him in a dense thicket 
where it would have been difficult to move, but 
that the conflict of the savage beast had crushed 
down the underwood, and shattered the gnarled 
branches, and even uprooted many of the lesser 
trees. 

“ The bear, as I have heard tell by those who 
saw it, stood up erect upon his haunches, with the 
hounds baying round him at a distance—for none 
dared to come near him any more—and four of the 
best and bravest, that might almost have matched 
a lion, lay dead and foully mangled under his gory 
claws. 

* But when the knight saw this he was very 





wroth, and alighted from his horse and said, «Ha! 


ha! have I found thee at last? Now, by our Lady 
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of Bigorre! I swear that one of us two shall rue 
this day forever!’ 

‘* Methinks it was a pity that he swore that oath, 
but you shall judge when I have told you more. 
There he alighted, as I said, and for all that his 
men, some of whom were old hunters, very sage 
and crafty, advised him to let it be, the brute, for 
surely they never had beheld his like before, he 
made at him with a stout hunting spear of three 
cubits length, with a broad steel head of two 
spans, and the bear never stirred, either to fly or 
to attack him, until he thrust the head into its 
breast, striving to reach the heart; bat in a mo- 
ment, as the bear felt the steel piercing his shaggy 
coat and cutting into the flesh, he seized the shaft 
with his paws and broke it off right easily, though 
it was all of tough ash wood, banded and linked 
with iron. Then uttering a fearful roar he seized 
the knight in his arms and hugged him, and they 
fell down together upon the dead leaves of the last 
winter all slippery with gore and foam, and oh! 
but it was a fell and fearful struggle. Then might 
you have beheld the foam, churned from the tushes 
of the brute, fly up into the air white as snow, and 
the red blood gush out in fountains, for the good 
knight had got out his dagger, and stabbed ever 
at the beast’s throat and paws, and mangled him 
so sorely that at the last he let go his hold, and the 
knight got clear of him and regained his feet, 
which else he never would have done, for his men 
were so terrified that they stood mute and as if 
thunderstricken round about, and dared not even 
offer to assist him. 

“* But when they saw him, that he was afoot 
once again, they returned thanks to God for his 
safety, and besought him that he would now desist, 
for he had done enough for one day ; but then Sir 
Peter drew his sword of the best Bordeaux steel, 
and nothing heeding their advice, advanced on the 
bear a second time with great rage, on account of 
the loss of his dogs, and because the first time he 
had foiled him. He combatied him a long time 
with much bodily peril, and with great difficulty 
he at length slew him; and when he returned 
home, which he did, straightway, to his own castle 
of Languedudon in Biscaye, he had the bear carried 
with him, and everybody was astonished at the 
enormoas size of the beast, and the great valor of 
the knight who had slain it. 

“ And when the Lady Florence heard the bugles 
and saw the spears of his train, and the dust of their 
horses’ feet from the turrets, she ran duwn into 
the court to meet him, for she was very glad that 
he had returned to her, for she was fond of him, 
and constant in her love, and ever grieved when 
they parted. 

“ Then, when he saw her, he sprang down from 
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his horse, and she clapped her hands and threw her 
arms about his neck and kissed him, for, as I tell 
you, she was very glad. But ina moment, when she 
saw the carcass of the bear, she let go ‘her hold of 
her husband’s neck and turned very pale and faint- 
ed, and was carried to her chamber. And this was 
the cause of her fainting—that she remembered, 
when she saw the bear, that once her father hunted 
this same bear, and during the chase a voice cried 
out to him, though he saw no one, ‘ Thou huntest 
me, yet I wish thee no ill; yet shalt thou die a 
miserable death.’ 

“ This is what the lady remembered, when she 
saw the bear, and moreover that Don Pedro, within 
a month or so, beheaded her father without any 
cause, and she was sure that something would be- 
fall her husband more fearful yet and strange, for 
that he had not hunted only, but slain this en- 
chanted monster. And for three daysshe continued 
very ill at ease, but she would tell no one what ailed 
her, but on the third day she said to her husband, 

“©« My dear lord and well beloved husband, I 
never shall be well again any more till I have made 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. James of Com- 
postella. Give me leave, therefore, to go thither, 
and to carry my son Peter and my daughter 
Adrienne with me, I beseech you.’ 

‘* And Sir Peter complied, for he loved her ten- 
derly and sought in all things to gratify her. But 
she packed up, unobserved by any one, all her 
gems and her plate and set out on her pilgrimage, 
and that done, she went to visit her cousins, King 
Henry and his Queen, of Castile, who reigns now 
in Don Pedro’s stead; and there she still abides, 
and neither will return herself nor send the children, 
dreading some terrible calamity, which she main- 
tains must still befall Sir Peter. 

“ And yet much evil has befallen him already, 
for beside that he has lost his lovely wife and 
goodly children and all her revenues, except the 
fourth part only, which she pays him still, the 
same night that he slew the bear he was seized 
with a frightful malady or madness, which leads 
men to believe it was, in very truth, a thing pos- 
sessed of a devil which he slew. For every night, 
now, as soon as he is asleep, he rises up and does 
on his arms, and draws his sword and begins to 
skirmish through the house, as though he were in 
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actual combat and would slay any one whom he 
should encounter; but when he wakes he knows 
naught of it and tells any one who mentions it to 
him that he lies! Sometimes, indeed, they leave 
neither sword nor arms in his chamber, when he 
makes such a noise and clatter, as if all the devils 
in hell were there, that they judge it best to leave 
the arms there and avoid him till the fit passes over. 

“This ill already has befallen him, and thus 
hath he lost all that he holds dearest in the world ; 
but all this is as nothing to that which shall befall 
him yet, from the bear’s vengeance, if his lady 
thinks aright; and it would seem, by what has 
passed even now, that she had some more know- 
ledge than she dared avow. It isa pity of Sir Pe- 
ter, for he is a good knight and gallant, if there 
was ever one in all the world justly renowned and 
famous. And now, Sir John, I have told you the 
story of Sir Peter de Bearn; it is a well known 
fact—what think you of it?” 

The monk mused long before he made any an- 
swer, and when he did reply it was pensively and 
almost. sadly. ‘I do believe,” he said, “ every- 
thing you have told me. We find, in ancient au- 
thors, how gods and goddesses formerly changed 
men into beasts, according to their pleasure, and 
women into birds. This bear, therefore, “might 
have been a knight hunting in the forest of Biscaye, 
when he, perchance, angered some god or goddess, 
who changed him into a bear, to do penance, as Sir 
Acteon of Thessaly was transformed also into a 
stag!” 

“Sir Acteon of Thessaly!” replied Sir Espaign 
du Lycn. ‘My good sir, do relate it; I shall be 
very glad fo listen to you.” 

‘* It is too long to tell you now,” said Froissart, 
“for it is growing very late, and the sun will soon 
set. We will, therefore, if you please, get to our 
saddles now, and when we reach the Star inn at 
Tarbes, I will recount the tale over a flask of wine, 
which I trust may be as good as this which I have 
now finished.” 

‘*T think you are quite right,” returned Sir Es- 
paign. ‘I did not take note how the time flew; 
but you must not forget to tell it me at Tarbes.” 

“‘ Surely I will not,” answered Froissart, “ for you 
have pleased me very much by your recital, and I 
owe it to you to give you, if I may, like pleasure.” 
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BY WILLIAM OLAND BOURNE. 





A MILLION tongues are thine, and they are heard 
Speaking of hope to nations, in the prime 
Of freedom's day, to hasten on the time 

When the wide world of spirit shall be stirred 

With higher aims than now—when man shall call 
Each man his brother—each shall tell to each 


His tale of Jove, and pure and holy speech 
vor. 1 22 
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Be music for the soul's high festival ; 

Thy gentle notes are heard, like choral waves, 
Reaching the mountain, hill, and quiet vale— 
Thy thunder-tones are like the sweeping gale, 

Bidding the tribes of men no more be slaves ; 

And earth’s remotest island hears the sound 

That floats on ether wings the earth around! 
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SKETCH OF THE GREAT WESTERN LAKES. 


BY J. K. PAULDING. 


To those who have been in the habit of contem- 
plating the ocean, Lake Michigan presents nothing 
new to the eye; yet it excites new feelings and 
awakens new impressions in the mind. It is in- 
deed only a sea of fresh water; the color, the 
waves and all the phenomena, except the sparkling 
of the waves at night, are the same. Yet the great 
chain, of which Michigan is one of the links, will 
ever be considered as among the most remarkable 
productions of nature. These lakes constitute by 
far the greatest body of fresh water in the known 
world ; a portion of which is, I think, derived from 


the earth they cover, since it seems evident that the 
supply from the rivers and the clouds is insuffi- 


cient to keep these vast reservoirs forever replen- 
ished, although the waters here collected are drawn 


‘from a region computed at half a million of square 


miles. Their surface is several hundred feet above 
that of the ocean, their bottoms, in some places, it 
is believed, somewhat below ; and they are com- 
puted to contain at least one half the fresh water 
on the face of the globe. These sublime charac- 
teristics, when all at once realized by the evidence 
of the senses, render a first view of Lake Michigan 
extremely impressing. 

The color of the water is, I think, not quite so 
deep in tint as that of the ocean, and the sands of 
the shores are not so brilliantly white, though 
equally free from dirt, and there are very few shells 
mixed with them. The pebbles, though worn 
smooth, are not generally round, like those on the 
sea shore, and the descent from the foot of the 
bank on which Chicago stands, whose elevation is 
not, I should judge, more than ten or twelve feet 
above the surface of the lake, is very gradual, 
When the winds are high the waves are twin bro- 


“ thers to those of the Atlantic, and as you look out 


on the wide expanse you see nothing beyond but 
the sky. The shores are generally low and level ; 
very few landmarks can be distinguished at a dis- 
tance, and no mountains appear in perspective, 
The surface of Lake Michigan is much higher than 
the Mississippi, and there is nothing but a vast 
inclined plane between them. An overflow of the 
lake in that direction would deluge all the country 
to the shores of the ocean. In approaching Chi- 
cago, between that place and Juliet, there are 
some curious indications of having once been 
an outlet from the southern extremity of the lake. 
The cae of a river, perhaps a quarter of a mile 





wide, with what are called the first and second 
banks, is clearly defined; and though the grass 
and flowers grow there now, it is dificult to resist 
the impreesion that ‘Sonce upon a time,” as the 
story books say, a broad, deep river here coursed 
its way from Lake Michigan toward father Mis- 
sissippi. 

There is, and always has been, an impression 
among those long residing on the lakes, that they 
are influenced by regular tides, the effects of which 
become apparent every seven, eight or nine years, 
That they are sometimes higher than at others I 
believe is certain ; but whether these vicissitudes 
are periodical, and consequently produced by in- 
fluences always in operation, or whether merely 
accidental, is yet to be decided. The theory of 
tides is a mystery, and but for the moon, which 
is a universal panacea for the broken shins of phi- 
losophy, it would be as inscrutable as future time, 
‘‘ There are more things in heaven and earth than 
are found in your philosophy,” ye learned Thebans, 
and nothing can be more presumptuous than to 
withhold our belief in the evidence of the senses, 
merely because the narrow, circumscribed intellect 
of man is insufficient for its comprehension. He 
who can compass the being, the attributes and the 
providence of the Creator of all things, and he 
alone, is authorized to reject the evidences of his 
senses, because he cannot comprehend the causes 
which produced the phenomenon. 

Whether or not, however, the tide regularly 
rises and falls in the lakes, once in seven or any 
fixed number of years, it is to be hoped it will al- 
ways stop short in time, since a rise of some twelve 
or fourteen feet above its present level would pre- 
cipitate Lake Michigan, not only on the good town 
of Chicago, but the entire country for hundreds 
of miles. There are distinct and undeniable evi- 
dences of its having been once under water, and 
what has happened may occur again. But I don’t 
wish to frighten my fellow citizens, more especially 
just now, when they have so many alarms on their 
hands. What with the tariff, annexation, repudi- 
ation and prophet Miller’s prediction, people not 
of iron nerves can hardly sleep quietly in their beds 
at night. °But it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good ; and those who apprehend the overflowing 
of the lakes will receive great consolation from a 
belief in the prophecy. 

After luxuriating in the fine summer weather, 
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from the beginning of March, in the South, I en- 
countered autumn in July at Chicago. Luckily, 
however, while there, I received my cloak, which 
had been left behind at St. Louis, whence it had 
traveled by itself a distance of some five or six 
hundred miles. Who shall say we are not an 
honest people, notwithstanding bankrupt laws, stop 
laws and repudiation? I embarked in the Great 
Western of the lakes, one of the most splendid 
steam vessels I have ever seen, commanded by 
Captain Walker, whom, in acknowledgment of his 
kind attentions, I recommend to all voyagers on 
the great lakes. It was evening when we got under 
way, and night coming on almost immediately, I 
saw no more until next morning, when we came to 
at Milwaukie, a very pleasantly situated and thri- 
ving town, which only wants a goud harbor to be- 
come a place of considerable note, in time. But in 
this country nobody waits for time ; the old gentle- 
man is too short-winded to keep pace with the 
‘* Go aheads,” who mount fortune’s wheel and set 
it whizzing round at such a prodigious rate that 
they grow dizzy, tumble off and are swallowed up 
in the mill race. 

Leaving Milwaukie, which, like Corporal Trim’s 
unfortunate King of Bohemia, only wants a har- 
bor, we again launched forth on the broad, transpa- 
rent bosom of the lake, and about mid-day were out 
of sight of land. Thus we continued till the 
evening came on, and early next morning entered 
the strait of Michilimackinac, whose formidable 
name has been most judiciously softened into 
Mackina. This place is not only celebrated for 
its natural beauties, which are certainly very great, 
but is interesting for its historical associations. It 
was the central point of the French trade with the 
Indians till M. La Motte Cadillac, by his personal 
influence with the savages, drew a great portion of 
it to Detroit. But it has never risen to be more than 
an inconsiderable village, and seems not to have 
been much operated upon by that magic influence 
observed almost everywhere else in places trans- 
ferred from other powers to the United States. 
One hundred and twenty-two years ago, when 
visited by Father Charlevoix, it was still a great 
mart for peltry, although as early as that period it 
had begun rapidly to decline. In 1770, having 
been several years before surrendered to the crown 
of England with the rest of the French possessions 
in North America, it was still a rendezvous for 
Indian traders and had a fort and garrison for its 
defence. It was surprised and taken by one of the 
best planned and conducted stratagems to be found 
in the records or traditions of Indian warfare, and 
the garrison massacred. The account of this feat 
given by Mr. Alexander Henry, of Montreal, and 
most especially his own personal escape on that 
occasion, are so singularly interesting, that though 
not ford of transcribing long articles, I am tempted 
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to give it here at length. I was acquainted with 
Mr. Henry ; his veracity I believe was never ques- 
tioned, and the account of his travels and ad- 
ventures, which was published at New York in 
1809 and is very interesting, is now seldom to be 
met with. 

‘¢ The morning,” says Mr. Henry, “ was sultry. 
A Chippeway came to tell me that his nation was 
going to play at Bag’gattiway* with the Sacs or 
Saakies, another Indian nation, for a high wager. 
He invited me to witness the sport, adding that the 
commandant was to be there and would bet on the 
side of the Chippeways. In consequence of this 
information I went to the commandant and expos- 
tulated with him a little, representing that the In- 
dians might possibly have some sinister end in 
view ; but he only smiled at my suspicions. 

“IT did not go myself to see the match, which 
was now playing without the fort, because, there 
being a canoe prepared to depart for Montreal, I 
employed myself in writing letters to my friends ; 
and even when a fellow traveler, Mr. Tracy, hap- 
pened to call upon me, saying that another canoe 
had just arrived from Detroit, proposing that I 
should go with him to the beach to inquire the 
news, it so happened that I still remained to finish 
my letters, promising to follow Mr. Tracy in a few 
minutes. He had not gone more than twenty 
paces from my door, when I heard the Indian war 
cry and a noise of general confusion. Going in- 
stantly to my window I saw a crowd of Indians 
within the fort,t furiously cutting down and scalp- 
ing every Englishman they found. In particular I 
witnessed the fate of Lieutenant Jemette. I had in 
the room in which I was a fowling piece, loaded 
with small shot. This I immediately seized, and 
held it for a few minutes, waiting to hear the drum 
beat toarms. In this dreadful interval I saw seve- 
ral of my countrymen fall, and more than one 
struggling between the knees of an Indian, who, 
holding him in this manner, scalped him while yet 
living. 

“ At length, disappointed in the hope of seeing 
resistance made to the enemy, and sensible, of 
course, that no effort of my own unassisted arm 
could avail against four hundred Indians, I thought 
only of seeking shelter. Amid the slaughter which 
was raging Lobserved many of the Canadian in- 
habitants of the fort calmly looking on, neither 
opposing the Indians nor suffering injury; and 
from this circumstance I conceived a hope of find- 
ing security in their houses. 

“ Between the yard door of my own house and 


only a low fence over which I easily climbed. On 
my entrance I foand the whole family at the win- 
dow, gazing at the scene of blood before them. I 
* Indian gaw 
et designed pea cked the ball into the fort, and 
rolhed ib unker pestence off of following. 
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addressed myself immediately to M. Anglade, beg- 
ging that he would put me in some place of safety 
until the heat of the affair should be over, as an act 
of charity by which he might perhaps preserve me 
from the general massacre ; but while I uttered my 
petition M. Anglade, who bed looked for a mo- 
ment at me, turned again to the window, shrugging 
his shoulders and intimating that he would do no- 
thing forme. ‘ Que voudriez vous que j’en ferais?’ 

“This was a moment of despair; but the next 
a Pani woman, a slave of M. Anglade, beckoned 
me to follow her. She brought me to a door, 
which she opened, desiring me to enter and telling 
me it led to the garret, where I must go and con- 
ceal myself. I joyfully obeyed her directions, and 
she, having followed me up to the garret door, 
locked it after me and with great presence of mind 
took away the key. This shelter obtained, if shel- 
ter I could hope to find it, I was naturally anxious 
to know what was passing without. ‘Through an 
aperture which afforded me a view of the area of 
the fort I beheld, in shapes the foulest and most 
terrible, the ferocious triumphs of the barbarian 
conquerors. ‘The dead were scalped and mangled ; 
the dying were writhing and shrieking under the 
unsatiated knife and tomahawk and the bodies of 
some ripped open; their butchers were drinking 
the blood, scooped up in the hollow of their joined 
hands and quaffed amid shouts of rage and victory. 
I was shaken not only with horror, but with fear. 
The sufferings which I witnessed I seemed on the 
point of experiencing. No long time elapsed be- 
fore, every one being destroyed who could be found, 
there was a general cry of ‘ All is finished.’ At 
the same instant I heard some of the Indians enter 
the house in which I was. 

“ The garret was separated from the room below 
only by a layer of single boards, at once the floor- 
ing of the one and the ceiling of the other. I could 
therefore hear everything that passed ; and the In- 
dians no sooner came in than they inquired whether 
or not any Englishmen were in the house. M. 
Anglade replied that “He could not say—he did 
not know of any,” answers in which he did not 
violate the truth; for the Pani woman had not 
only hidden me by stealth, but kept my secret and 
her own. M. Anglade was therefore, I presume, 

as far from a wish of destroying as he was careless 
about serving me, when he added, ‘That they 
might examine for themselves and would soon be 
satisfied.” Saying this, he brought them to the 
garret door. The state of my mind may be ima- 
gined. Arrived at the door, some delay was 
occasioned by the absence of the key, and a few 
moments were thus allowed me to look round for a 
hiding place. In one corner was a heap of those 
vessels used in making maple sugar, such as I have 
heretofore described. The door was unlocked and 
the Indians ascending the stairs before I had com- 
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pletely crept into « small opening which presented 
itself at one end of the heap. An instant after, four 
Indians entered the room, all armed with toma- 
hawks and all besmeared with blood, in every part 
of their bodies. 

“ The die appeared to be cast. I could scarcely 
breathe, but*I thought the throbbing of my heart 
was loud enough to betray me. The Indians 
walked in every direction about the garret, and one 
of them approached me so closely that, at a par- 
ticular moment, had he put forth his hand he must 
have touched me. Still I remained undiscovered ; 
a circumstance to which the dark color of my 
clothes and the want of light in a room thai had no 
window must have greatly contributed. In a 
word, after taking several turns in the room, during 
which they told M. Anglade how many they had 
killed and how many scalps they had taken, they 
returned down stairs, and I, with sensations not to 
be expressed, heard the door, which was the barrier 
between me and my fate, locked a second time. 

“ There was a feather bed on the floor, and on this, 
exhausted as I was by the agitation of my mind, I 
threw myself down and fell asleep. In this state I 
remained till the dusk of the evening, when I was 
awakened by a second opening of the door. The 
person that now entered was Madame Anglade, 
who was much surprised at finding me, but advised 
me not to be uneasy, observing that the Indians 
had killed most of the English, but that she hoped 
I might myself escape. A shower of rain having 
begun to fall, she had come to stop a hole in the 
roof. On going away I begged her to send me a 
little water, which she did. As night was now 
advancing I continued to lie on my bed, ruminating 
on my condition, but unable to devise any plan by 
which I might hope to escape with life. A flight 
to Detroit had no probable chance of success. The 
distance from Michilimackinac was four hundred 
miles; I was without provisions, and the whole 
length of the road lay through Indian countries of 
enemies in arms, where the first savage I met 
would certainly kill me. To stay where I was 
threatened nearly the same issue. As before, fa- 
tigue of mind, and not tranquility, suspended my 
anxieties and procured me another sleep. 

“The respite which sleep afforded me during 
the night was put an end to by the return of morn- 
ing. I was again on the rack of apprehension. 
At sunrise I heard the family stirring, and presently 
after, Indian voices, informing M. Anglade that 
they had not found my hapless self among the 
dead, and that I must be concealed somewhere. 
M. Anglade appeared, by what followed, to be by 
this time acquainted with my retreat, of which no 
doubt he had been informed by his wife. The poor 
woman, as soon as the Indians mentioned me, de- 
clared to her husband, in the French tongue, that 
he should no longer keep me in his house, but de- 
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liver me up to my pursuers; giving as a reason, 
that should the Indians discover his instrumentality 
in my concealment they would @evenge it on her 
children, and it was better that I should die than 
they. M. Anglade resisted at first, but soon suf- 
fered her to prevail, informing the Indians that he 
had been told I was in the house; that I had come 
there without his knowledge, and that he would 
put me into their hands. This was no sooner said 
than he beyan to ascend the stairs, the Indians fol- 
lowing at his heels. 

“I now resigned myself to the fate with which I 
was menaced, and regarding every attempt at con- 
cealment as vain, I arose from the bed and pre- 
sented myself in full view to the Indians, as they 
entered the room. They were all in a state of in. 
toxication and entirely naked, except about the 
middle. One of them, named Weriniway, whom | 
had previously known and who was upward of six 
feet high, had his entire face and body covered 
with charcoal and grease, only that a white spot of 
about two inches in diameter encircled either eye. 
This man, walking up to me, seized me with one 
hand by the collar of my coat, while in the other 
he held a large carving knife, as if to plunge it in 
my breast, his eye, meanwhile, fixed sternly and 
steadfastly on mine. At length, after some mo- 
ments of most anxious suspense, he dropped his 
arm, saying, ‘I won't kill you.’ To this he added 
that he had frequently been engaged in wars against 
the English and had brought away many scalps 
that on a certain occasion he had lost a brother, 
whose name was Musinigon, and that I should be 
called after him.” After a variety of subsequent 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes Mr. Henry 
finally returned in safety to Montreal, where he 
lived to be an old man. 

The island of Mackina is an important military 
and commercial position, but does not seem to par- 
take of that growing quality for which our young 
towns are for the most part so remarkable. There 
are few houses which appear to have been recently 
built, and fewer still building. Some of the old 
French habitations still remain, throwing an air of 
antiquity over the place; and a number of Indian 
huts were scattered on the beach, among which 
were seen a few straggling Indians, men, women 
and pappooses. There was one ship and some 
fifteen or twenty vessels of different kinds, princi- 
pally lake schooners, at anchor in the strait, giving 
the scene an air of commerce ; but it is now a mere 
stopping place, and | believe it has not yet entered 
into the head of any sanguine pupil of anticipation 
to speculate in city lots at Mackma. Yet itisa 
spot ef most especial beauty, rising from the bosom 
of the most transparent water in the world to a 
height which overlooks all the land and the lakes, 
to the utmost extent of the reach of the eye; 
clothed with fresh, green grass, crowned with 
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stately trees and exhibiting in its aspect and out- 
line as much of grace and beauty as I have any- 
where seen comprised in a single view. ‘There is 
here a fort of considerable pretensions, but it is 
commanded by a hill within cannon shot in the 
rear, which is not fortified. 

It would be mere repetition to tell you of the 
fine fishing at Mackina, and more especially at 
the Sault St. Marie, above. These fisheries, par- 
ticularly the latter, are becoming of consequence, 
and before many years will be still more important, 
unless the white fish are frightened away by dig- 
ging a canal, or making a dam, or some other 
astonishing improvement that, according to custom, 
may cost more than it will come to. There is 
no portion of animated nature more timid, suspi- 
cious, and often apparently capricious, than a fish. 
He is attracted or repulsed by slight and almost 
imperceptible causes, operating at vast distances 
and changing the course of his emigrations from 
one quarter of the world to another. His haunts 
should never be tampered with, unless the object 
to be attained is of great and paramount import- 
ance. As much, and frequently more, is lost than 
gained by damming up the course of rivers; and 
very often the erection of a mill is the forerunner 
of the loss of a fishery of a thousand times more 
value to an extensive region of surrounding country, 
I question whether the advantages of all the locks 
and dams on the Connecticut river repay the peo- 
ple of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
and Vermont for the loss of the salmon and shad 
which formerly frequented that river in such quan- 
tities. There is a mighty and tempting water 
power at Sault St. Marie, but fortunately they 
can’t dam up the strait of Mackina or make mill 
ponds of the lakes. 

The quaint Baron La Hontan, who visited this 
place in 1687, thus speaks of the famous white fish 
and other particulars: “ This sort of fish is, in my 
opinion, the only one in all the lakes that can be 
called good ; and indeed it goes beyond all other 
sorts of river fish. Above all, it has one singular 
property, namely, that all sorts of sauces spoil it, so 
that ’tis always eat either boiled or broiled, without 
any manner of seasoning. In the channel I now 
speak of, the currents are so strong that they some- 
times suck in the nets, though they are two or three 
leagues off. In some seasons it so falls out that 
the currents run three days eastward, two days to 
the west, one to the south and four northward; 
sometimes more, sometimes less. The cause of 
these currents could never be fathomed, for in a 
calm they’ll run in the space of one day to all 
points of the compass, i. e., sometimes one way, 
sometimes another, without any limit of time ; so 
that the decision of the matter must be left to the 
disciples of Copernicus. 

‘In this place the Jesuits have a little house or 
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- college adjoining to a sort of a church and enclosed 
' with pales, which separate it from the villaga of 
the Hurons. These good fathers lavish away all 
_ their divinity and patience to no purpose in con- 


verting such ignorant infidels; for all the length 
they can bring them to is, that sometimes they'll 
desire baptism for their dying children, and some 
superannuated persons consent to receive the sacra- 
ment of Baptism when they find themselves at the 
point of death. The Coureurs de Bois have a 
very small settlement here,” &c. &c.* 

In passing from this place to the entrance of the 


- River St. Clair, through Lake Huron, in a steam 


boat, and indeed in navigating all the lakes, we 
see little of the country and almost as little on the 
The boat keeps a 
wide berth, as the sailors say ; the shores are either 
out of sight or present only a low, level line, 
scarcely distinguished by any perceptible elevation. 
I saw very few vessels on these inland seas, except 
in Lake Ontario; and upon the whole, there is all, 
and more than all, the monotony of the ocean in a 
voyage on the lakes, with the single exception that 
landings are rather more frequent. When it is 
calm, or in a light breeze, the sailing is very plea- 
sant; but with a fresh wind the swell becomes 
mighty troublesome, and in a gale the navigation 
is not only extremely disagreeable, but dangerous, 
there being very few harbors in which to seek 
shelter. ‘Thisis more especially the case on Lake 
Erie, which, being somewhat more shallow than 
the others, throws up’ a testy, peevish wave, differ- 
ent from the swelling, rolling mountains of the 
fathomless ocean. 

At the River St. Clair the possessions of the 
United States and Great Britain shake hands with 
each other, that is to say, they approach so near 
that forts are erected on either hand, to signalize 
their good neighborhood and exchange civilities 
when »ccasion requires. There are small towns, 
houses and plantations, along this charming little 
river, and a great city in perspective, just at its 
mouth, the name of which I have forgotten. As 
the strait expands into Lake St. Clair it becomes 
so shallow that our vessel turned up the sand in 
great quantities for a distance of some miles. Im- 
mense meadows are seen skirting it on either side, 
and the entire combination presents as soft and 
gentle a scene as ever was exhibited in fairy land. 
The lake, as usual, afforded little variety of pros- 
pect until we approached Detroit, where commences 
another succession of very beautiful scenery. Here, 
as at Mackina, we again come among the anti- 
quities of this new world and detect many of the 

atures of an old-settled country. Here, too, those 
excellent and agreeable cousins, John Bull and 
Brother Jonathan, live so near that they can see 
into each other’s eyes and discuss matters at the 


* New Voyages to North America, vol. I, p. 88. 
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mouth of the cannon, after trying what can be 
done by talking of “a common origin,” “ identity 
of language,” “kifidred habits and menners,” 
“mother and daughter” and “all that sort of 
thing.” 

Heretofore, whenever the American and British 
possessions came in juxtaposition, I had always 
found a decided superiority in the former, in all the 
indications of increasing growth and prosperity: 
At Detroit this is not the case however. With the 
exception of the city, which has completely dis- 
tanced the little town on the opposite shore, the 
British side appeared to be more populous and 
better cultivated, along the whole strait, from the 
city down to Lake Erie. Much of the American 
side, below Detroit, is low, apparently swampy, 
and in a state of nature; while the other has all 
the aspect of long cultivation. The bank, with 
occasional exceptions, is higher and skirted with a 
number of respectable, old fashioned houses, that 
strongly contrast with the gay and sometimes 
rather fantastic cottages on the opposite shore, in 
the vicinity of the city, which is finely situated, ex- 
hibits striking indications of active business, and, to 
use a favorite phrase of our sanguine speculators, 
‘‘must be a great emporium in time.” Here are 
some vestiges of the ancient French occupation ; 
but, with the exception of the Catholic churches, 
nothing old can long withstand the desperate hos- 
tility of our people to greybeard antiquity. They 
tolerate nothing old, but wine and tobacco, and 
are exactly the antipodes to the famous antiquary 
who disinherited a profligate son for promising to 
‘* turn over a new leaf,” and despised America be- 
cause it was called the new world. At New Or- 
leans I recollect once noticing a tall, thin, bilious 
looking person, with a face shriveled apparently 
by insatiable money-making cares, who was eyeing 
the venerable old cathedral with a peculiar expres- 
sion of hostility, and, as I had little doubt, calcu- 
lating the number of lots which might be carved 
out of the church yard, in the way of a glorious 
speculation. 

Near the mouth of the strait, as you enter Lake 
Erie, is the little town and fortress of Malden, fa- 
mous, or rather infamous, in the annals of the late 
war. It is situated along an extensive level bank, 
elevated some thirty or forty feet above the water 3 
and the place is not otherwise strong, except from 
the weakness of an assailing enemy. There isa 
little island opposite, which figures in the late treaty 
with Great Britain, and which, in conjunction with 
the fort on the main land, completely commands 
the narrow channel on the British side. There is, 
as I learned from Captain Walker, another channel 
on the American side, affording sufficient water 
for vessels drawing upward of twenty feet. It is 
far more intricate than the other, and I neglected 
to inqiire whether it brought vessels within immi- 
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nent distance of the guns of the island, on which, 
however, I discovered no fortifications in passing. 

Throughout the whole extent of these great 
lakes there are, I think, but four or five points of 
immediate proximity between the possessions of the 
United States and Great Britain, to wit, the Sault 
St. Marie, Detroit, the River St. Clair and the 
Niagara frontier. The third and the last have 
already been illustrated by the effusion of blood ; 
and it is there that, in all human probability, future 
times may exhibit many a bitter struggle, many 
displays of lofty heroism and many a spectacle over 
which humanity weeps, while patriotism triumphs. 

Our voyage on Lake Erie was cold, wintry and 
cheerless; the ladies and the land lubbers all got 
sick, of that intolerable disease which excites no 
sympathy and admits of only one cure, namely, a 
contact with mother earth. We halted about 
an hour at Cleveland, in Ohio, which is a very 
pretty, very busy and apparently a very flourishing 
town, with a number of very “ suspicious” looking 
mansions on the superb terrace which rises from 
the lake beach. I say suspicious, for during the 
whole course of a long journey of seven thousand 
miles I seldom noticed a house especially distin- 

«guished for its portico and lofty pillars, its tower, its 
costly and inappropriate embellishments, without 
finding, on inquiry, that the original builder had 
gone the way of all flesh, or, at all events, was a 
tenant at mercy to some bank, or, according to phi- 
lanthropic phrase, “ in the iron grasp of an unfeel- 
ing, inexorable Shylock creditor ”—in other words, 
some honest man who was rather impatient at 
seeing his debtor living in a palace, and spending 
the thousands belonging to other people. It were, 
I think, much to be wished that some one would 
take up the cudgel in behalf of unfortunate credi- 
tors, who generally press for their dues because 
they cannot pay their debts without them, and who 
now-a-days not only lose their money, but their 
reputation into the bargain. 

At Cleveland is the entrance or outlet to the 
great canal connecting the lakes with the Ohio 
river; and here I saw hundreds of emigrants, prin- 
cipally German, on their way to the interior of the 
young giant State. Here was one complete com- 
munity, comprising all the necessary trades, handi- 
crafts and professions—a parson and a doctor. I 
could not learn whether they had brought a law- 
yer with them, but at all events, they will find 
plenty where they are going. They occupied two 
or three boats, the windows of which were blithe 
with merry faces glowing with health and happy 
anticipations ; which I hoped and trusted, and in- 
deed was convinced, would be realized, for they 
were sober, moral, industrious, prudent folks ; and 
in what part of our country cannot such people re- 
alize comfort and independence? There is a mole 
at Cleveland, forming the harbor, with a: light- 
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house on the outward end. The great defect in 
the navigation of the lakes is the want of havens, 
either for commerce or security. ‘The bays are for 
the most part open and exposed, and often shallow 
withal. The rivers have always a bar, where their 
currents meet the pressure of the lakes; there are 
few if any islands, under which vessels can take 
shelter, and hence the rempests are sometimes very 
destructive. Yet notwithstanding all this, these 
mighty fresh water oceans will, within a century, 
if God prospers the republic, be ploughed by almost 
as many keels as the Euxine or Mediterranean. 
Cleveland ,“‘ must” then be a considerable city, 
and there is no use in contesting the matter. 

We did not stop at Erie, or if so, it was in the 
middle of the night, and I missed seeing the scene 
of the exploit of the gallant young Perry. The 
name however recalled to my mind the smiling 
face and mild, yet spirited blue eye of that brave, 
estimable youth ; and the time is coming, if it has 
not already come, when no citizen of the United 
States, unless he has the head of a cabbage and a 
heart of sponge, will ever pass by Put-in-Bay with- 
out casting a thought on the achievement there, 
as well as him who accomplished it, even as the 
Indian casts a stone on the mound which marks 
the grave of some distinguished chief. 

The noble steamship, the Great Western of the 
lakes, arrived at Buffalo the sixth day after leav- 
ing Chicago, at the dawn of the morning. The 
approach to this city is very fine, and the views 
from it, along the lake, and down Niagara river, 
are full of all sorts of beauty. The growth of Buf- 
falo is somewhat of a phenomenon, even in this 
country. But the same shocks which affrighted 
the land from its centre to its extremities have 
been felt in their utmost severity here. They have 
not however produced death—only a temporary 
suspension of vitality. ‘The country will spring up 
as suddenly as she fell, if the doctors don’t take ad- 
vantage of her being down, and physic her to death. 
There are doubtless many towns and cities that 
effervesced from the fermentation of the times, of 
which the previous existence will ere long be ex- 
tremely questionable. But Buffalo is not one of these. 
Its position insures its future prosperity, if the wor- 
thy and hospitable inhabitants will only condescend 
to become wise by experience, and wait till the 
child can walk before they dress him in breeches. 
Though no doctor, I will offer them 4 prescription, 
which I pledge my word will not fail to set every 
man on his legs again, provided he does not do 
like beggars on horseback, to wit, ride to a place, 
which, not being found on any of the maps, is, in 
the estimation of certain great philosophers, of 
questionable existence. But to my prescription. 
Take five drachms of patience ; six of prudence ; 
ten of economy, and twenty-four of genuine per- 
severing industry; mix these with an indefinite 
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number of scruples of conscience against running 
in debt as fast as the rapids of Niagara; put all 
these ingredients in a vessel either of gold or sil- 
ver—none else will do—and simmer them over a 
slow fire made of broken bank notes, until the in- 
gredients become thoroughly amalgamated, and 
the notes are all consumed to ashes. This recipe 
has never failed ; and if necessary thousands of 
certificates could be obtained from persons who 
have been radically cured by using it the proper 
time. It operates slowly, but the effect is always 
sure. Mem.—The more yoa take, the better. 

The ride from Buffalo to the Falls is extremely 
agreeable, being frequently in sight of Niagara 
river, which at the outlet of Lake Erie runs witha 
strong current, but afterward subsides into a gen- 
tle stream, sometim@s expanding into a lake, at 
others contracting into a narrow compass, with 
occasionally an island anchored on its bosom. 

There is nothing to indicate the approach to that 
famous cataract, justly denominated one of the 
wonders of the world. The road is perfectly level. 
All is soft, gentle, serene and quiet; for the roar 
of its tremendous plunge, which it is said may 
sometimes be heard at a distance of twenty miles, 
can hardly, in general, be distinguished at the Ea- 
gle tavern, where I stayed, even in the silence of 
night. 

Niagara has so often been celebrated, both in 
poetry and in prose, that I shall not attempt what 
is unattainable by language, by painting, or by all 
the combined efforts of art. There is no standard 
in nature with which to compare it; and all the 
superlatives of language communicate nothing to 
the mind but shaduws without substance, dimen- 
sions or outline. Yet the first and most general 
impression is that of disappointment ; and those 
who go away, as a large portion of the visitors do, 
after only a single superficial view, would, if they 
dared, blaspheme this great work of the Creator. 
Like everything consummate in nature or in art,- 
it must be contemplated, studied, in order to de- 
velop its perfections. The eye must become more 
familiar withits individual features and their combi- 
nations ; the mind accustomed to compass the sub- 
lime array of vast and magnificent materials spread 
out before it ; and the nerves disciplined, to stand 
on the verge of precipice overlooking the whirl of 
the impetuous torrent, before we can* properly en- 
joy this unparalleled scene. 

I remained here nearly a week, during which I 
every day visited some new points of view, and 
detected new combinations of infinite variety. 
There is no sameness here, for every step either 
opens or shuts out some prominent object. This 
familiar and daily intercourse, far from verifying 
the old proverb, instead of breeding contempt or 
indifference, enabled me the better to realize that 
singular combination of sublimity and beauty by 
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which Niagara is distinguished beyond any other 
scene I have ever beheld cr imagined. After a 
few visits, the irritation of the nerves subsides into 
an intense yet pleasing excitement; terror gives 
place to admiration ; we approach the verge of the 
precipice without apprehension, and begin to love 
what before we feared. I am somewhat too far 
advanced in the journey of life to be guided by the 
finger-post of hope, but can still enjoy the pleasures 
of memory, and the recollection of Niagara will 
constitute one of the jewels of the casket. Might 
I advise, I would recommend all visitors who are 
blessed with a wholesome relish for the stupendous 
works of nature, to remain here some days, and 
every morning and evening take a walk round 
what in other times was called Goat, but is now 
more descriptively and poetically christened Iris 
Island, for it is often decorated with rainbows. It 
is the most magnificent promenade in the world, 
and affords the greatest variety. On two of its 
sides it is fretted and scoured by those tremendous 
rapids which rival the cataract itself in grandeur 
and sublimity ; at the upper end, all is calm re- 
pose ; the waters sleep against the green sward by 
which they are bounded ; just at the centre there is 
no perceptible current whatever ; and all above is 
as smooth as a lake er-bosomed among mountains. 
But a few steps either way brings you within full 
view of the rapids, plunging over ledges of rocks, 
throwing up jets of snow-white foam, and dashing 
on with a mad impetuosity, an indescribable vehe- 
mence and desperation, toward the last great 
plunge into the bottomless abyss below. These 
hurry you along, until all at once you come to the 
consummation of sublimity in a full view of the 
Horse Shoe fall. ‘The lower part of the island is 
I believe alone frequented, for in all my walks I 
recollect to have met no one, but a most respecta- 
ble and somewhat ancient Quaker and his wife, 
who once or twice a day made this sublime and 
beautiful tour ; although there were hundreds of 
sentimental fashionables at the hotel. When they 
had finished, the good dame would seat herself in 
the ruinous shed, which commands a fine view of 
the fall, take out her knitting, and remain for hours 
with her eyes fixed on the scenery, and her hands 
employed in the mysteries of the craft. Mean- 
while, the good man—for goodness was stamped 
in his face—would stroll about in the vicinity, and 
if he caught any new object or point of view, come 
for his mate, and invite her to share the banquet. 
It was pleasant to see them, for although past the 
age of romance, it was evident they still retained 
a gentle relish for the charms of nature, and that 
one of them at least had learned the art of associa- 
ting useful employment with agreeable recreation ; 
an art than which none is more conducive to hu- 
man happiness. I parted from Niagara with re- 
gret, for it improved every day on farther acquaint- 
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ance. Independently of the attractions of the 
falls, it is a pleasant village; the site dry and 
healthy ; the air temperate and pure ; and every- 
thing acceptable, except the ever to be abhorred 
limestone water, the tormentor of stomachs and 
inveterate foe of tetotalism. 

It is not known who was the first white man 
that saw these falls. The French who first pene- 
trated this region were more accustomed to wield the 
sword than the pen, and thought more of beavers 
than books. The Chevalier Tonti notices them 
incidentally, and estimates their height at six hun- 
dred feet. La Hontan, who visited them in 1687, 
despatches the subject in few words: “ As for the 
water fall of Niagara, it is seven or eight hundred 
feet high, and halfa league broad. Toward the 
middle of it we descry an island that leans to- 
ward the precipice as if it was ready to fall. All 
the boats that cross the water within half a quarter 
of a league above are sucked in by the force of the 
stream ; and the beasts and fish that are thus kill- 
ed by the prodigious fall, serve for food to fifty 
Iroquese, who are settled about two leagues off, 
and take them out of the water in their canoes. 
Between the surface of the water, that shelves off 
prodigiously, and the foot of the precipice, three 
men may cross in abreast without any other damage 
than a sprinkling of some few drops of water.”* 
A much more particular and accurate description 
is given by Father Hennepin, from which it is evi- 
dent that time has produced little alteration within 
the last century and a half; although it is the ge- 
neral, and I think well founded opinion, that the 
cetaract was originally at Lewiston, where there 
is an abrupt descent into the basin of Lake Onta- 
rio. If this impression be correct, the change could 
not, I imagine, have been produced by the mere 
action of the waters on the surface of the rocks, 
since they soon become covered with a slimy sub- 
stance, over which the swift current glides without 
any friction whatever. ‘The process must have been 
that of undermining, and thus causing the superin- 
cumbent rocks to fall, for want of due support be- 
low. This is exemplified by the fall on the Ameri- 
can side, whose apparent height is greatly dimin- 
ished by masses of rock which have tumbled from 
above, and are piled up beneath. 

Niagara and its neighborhood have other points 
of interest besides the noble scenery. At Lundy’s 
Lane, at Chippeway and at Fort Erie, were fought 
battles as bravely contested as any of modern times, 
It was there that our countrymen wiped away the 
disgrace of Malden ; that self-taught generals re- 
trieved what had been lost by superannuated vete- 
rans ; and that our countrymen proved themselves 
worthy descendants of their revolutionary fathers. 
Yet while contemplating these scenes with honest 
pride, I could not keep asking myself the end of 


* New Voyages to North America, vol. I. p. 83. 
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all this bloodshed. There seemed nothing here 
worth fighting for, except the Horse Shoe fall, 
which is incomparably the finest of the group, and 
which I cannot help wishing completely within 
the limits of the United States, in order that we 
might boast of the sole possession of one of the 
wonders of the world. Then, when the Italian 
spouted of his St. Peters, “ his Raphaels, Corregios 
and stuff ;” the Turk of his Stamboul; and the 
Englishman of his tunnel, we might dlence all 
their prating by challenging them to produce such 
a chef d’euvre as the Horse Shoe fall. 

The ride to Lewiston is full of sublimity and 
beauty. It affords frequent peeps into the chasm 
through which the fretted waters rush away, to 
find peace and repose in the quiet bosom of Onta- 
rio ; as well as occasional views of the distant ca- 
‘nants one of which I thought the finest of all, and 
which I visited more than once. It is a few miles 
on the road to Lewiston, and may be known by a 
spring of mineral water, covered with a neat little 
building. 

There is also the great whirlpool, a worthy as- 
sociate of the falls and rapids above ; and “ The 
Devil's Hole,”*a place which makes one shudder to 
look down upon, and whose natural horrors are 
heightened by a tradition of Indian massacre. To 
sum up all, on one band is a rich, quiet scene of 
cultivated fields interspersed with woods and green 
meadows, with cattle grazing and farmers plough- 
ing in peace; on the other, the foaming river, 
rushing along in boiling eddies and whirlpools, 
through the gloomy abyss worn in the rock by its 
eternal fretting, until suddenly emerging from its 
imprisonment, it enters the vale of Lewiston, where 
it rests from its labors, and like a wearied travel- 
er, lazily seeks its home in the bosom of Ontario. 
The view which all at once spreads out before you, 
as you suddenly reach the abrupt descent into the 
vale of Lewiston, after a long ride over a level 
country, is one of the loveliest in all the land. The 
only object that mars the beauty of the scenery and 
detracts from the feeling it inspires, is the shatter- 
ed ruin of the fine column erected to the memory 
of General Brock, who fell in the battle of Queens- 
town, and the indignation naturally excited in eve- 
ry breast at this brutal outrage on the memory of a 
brave and generous soldier. It was a tribute of 
respect well deserved and well bestowed, and no 
man of proper feelings, be he friend or foe, can re- 
frain from execrating the midnight incendiary who 
perpetrated this outrage. Thank heaven, he was 
not a chicken of our raising. 

At Lewiston I embarked on the calm, quiet 
river, which thence to its confluence with Lake 
Ontario presents a striking contrast to the whirl- 
ing torrent above, in the steamer Lady of the Lake, 
the neatest and prettiest of all its kind. Our voy- 
age to Oswego was made principally by night, and 
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I saw little worthy of remark, except the sun set- { about them which awakens the mind to new per- 
ting in the lake, and a greater number of vessels ? ceptions of the omnipotence of the great architect 
than on the upper lakes. Oswego isa fine town, { of the universe, new ideas of the vastness of crea- 
but like. many others I have seen, has suffered 2 ted things; and those who prefer the contempla- 
much from the fever of anticipation, the prevailing { tion of nature in her gigantic stature and simple 
epidemic of the times. Its natural advantages, ? attire of grace and beauty as exhibited in our new 
aided by artificial improvements now in operation, ; world, to that of the moss-grown, decayed works 


will, however, I have no doubt, in a few years, ? of man in the old, which are rather exemplifica-: 


enable it to recover its strength and vigor, and be- § tions of his weakness than his power, cannot en- 
come, in good time, the queen city of Lake Ontario. ; joy a greater luxury thun that of circumnavigating 

Here I left the great chain of inland seas, with the great northern lakes, which, with Niagara 
impressions of their grandeur and sublimity which { Falls, have nothing to compare with them on the 
will not soon be effaced. ‘There is that within ad { face of the earth. 
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THE FORTUNE TELLER. 


(See the engraving.) 


soul into its half deserted tenement ; the hideous 
idols of the South Sea islands, en:ployed by a cun- 
ning though heathen priesthood for the same pur- 
poses of thraldom and dominion ; and the legiti- 
mate fortune teller of Great Britain, prowling 
among the farms in the Western counties, de- 
ceiving with her signs and tokens the village 
maiden and the rustic belle ; ay, and entering, al- 
though it be by stealth and alone, yet not unwel- 
come, the palace of the monarch or the mansion 
of the noble; all are branches of one family, lov- 
ing the dark and marvellous not less for its profit 
than its mystery. 

But how.live they? Gaze upon that picture 
and thou knowest! Youth smiles on age, wealth 


How universal is, and in all ages and countries é 
has been, the-desire to lift at least a corner of the $ 

veil that hides the future from us, and anticipate ° 

the hour when w | be must become whatis. ° 

The chosen people*of God—the race of whom we 

have the only primeval record—had their prophets ¢ 

and diviners, true and false ; the former speaking as ; 

utterance was given to them from on high, not at ° 

the request of those whose fates were implicated in ; 

the revelation, but under the influence of a power ; 

which themselves could not resist, and almost al- 
ways vaticinating in such wise that the subjects 
and hearers of the prophecy would have been glad 
to silence them if they could; the latter giving out 
their pretended foreknowledge at command, doubt- 
less for the sake of reward, and therefore, we may °% stoops to poverty, beauty embraces deformity and 
suppose, like false prophets everywhere, regulating, ; intelligence asks of ignorance; and why? Mark 
so far as conjecture aided them, their disclosures ; that pale cheek, that flashing eye, that compressed 
according to the tastes or wishes of their dupes: * lip and that slight yet perceptible trembling of the 
always inspiring hopes, but brightening the pros- > hands as she runs her finger o’er its lines! O the 
pect according to the presumed ability or willing- ; thrill of that magic touch! ’*Tis thought to be the 
ness of the applicants to pay for the revelation. $ lifting of the veil! 

Upon how wide a circle has the mantle of these > And she! think you that ’tis benevolence 
false prophets fallen! The Gitanos, warm and ; brought her to that stately hall? No. See in 
sunny as their native clime, wandering wild and ; that clasped hand and those attenuated fingers, 
free amid the fastnesses of Spain; the Greegrees : coxp is clutched! How eagerly she grasps it! How 
of Africa with their horrid ceremonies and merci- > tenacious of its possession! Scarcely will she 
less rites; the more amusing, because more ludi- ; have crossed the threshold of that door, before she 
crous, yet not less cruel ‘“‘ medicine man” of our ? will gaze upon it and hold it with a firmer gripe! 
own Indians, flitting around the all but lifeless ¢ ’Tis thus they live—ztelling fortunes to others— 
body of the untutored savage, scaring back, with ° making fortunes for themselves. 
his noisy and mystic symbols, the poor fluttering : 
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THE BARGAIN-BUYER. 





BY T. S. ARTHUR. 





Mrs. Hardeastle was a very honest, conscien- 
tious woman—in her own estimation. She would 
not wrong another for her right hand—ifshe knew 
it. And yet, as she was an inveterate bargain- 
buyer, scarcely a week passed that she did not do 
wrong to some one, as all bargain-buyers invaria- 
bly do. A moral dissection of one of this class 
of persons would present a very interesting case 
for examination ; but if we were to make such a 
dissection here, we might be thought too hard upon 
the unintentional injurers, and thus fail in produ- 
cing the good effect we desire. We will not lin- 
ger, therefore, to do a work of questionable utility. 

Mrs. Hardcastle, as we have intimated, was a 
bargain-buyer. Not, however, of that class who 
buy a thing merely because it is cheap, whether it 
be needed or not. No; to get things at a mini- 
mum price was not so much with her a passion as 
a principle. It was not because an article was 
cheap that she wanted it, but it was because she 
had use for a thing that she wanted it cheap. If 
a storekeeper stated very frankly that he only 
made half a cent profit on a yard of goods, that 
was no inducement for her to buy, even if she con- 
sidered the article very cheap. ‘ We put it to you 
at cost, madam,” had little more effect. But, ‘‘ It 
really cost us more money, madam, than we ask 
you for it,” were strongly influencing words. If, 
after that, one or two cents a yard less would be 
taken, she was sure to buy. 

One pleasant, sunshiny morning, Mrs. Hardcas- 
tle started out to buy a number of articles for spring 
wear. She first entered a store where bonnets 
were sold. She wanted one for herself, and one 
for her eldest daughter Margaret, a girl of fourteen, 
who accompanied her. A beautiful Florence braid 
touched her heart at first sight. 

“* What is the price?” she asked. 

“ Six dollars, ma’am.” 

‘* Six dollars!” in a tone of surprise, “‘ Oh, no, 
I can’t give any such price.” 

‘* We have a very fair article much lower, ma- 
dam,” returned the smiling shopkeeper, handing 
down other bonnets. Mrs. Hardcastle glanced at 
these, and then tossed them with a slight air of 
contempt aside, half muttering as she did so, 

** Too common.” 

** You will find this a very cheap bonnet,” re- 
sumed the shopkeeper, taking up the one his cus- 
tomer had first selected. 

“ Six dollars, did you say ?”’ 





* Yes—six is the price.” 

“ Dear enough, in all conscience.” 

The shopkeeper was anxious to sell. 

“ Perhaps I can make the price to suit you,” 
he said. 

** I don’t know,” replied Mrs. Hardcastle, whose 
fancy was captivated by the bonnet, and who, in 
fact, thought the price quite moderate—* I wouldn’t 
give anything like what you ask.” 

** What would you give?” 

** Not over four dollars.” 

The bonnet fell from the hands of the shopkeeper 
as suddenly as the smile fell from his face. 

“Four dollars!” he ejaculated in surprise. 
“Bless me! I'll buy as many bonnets like that 
for five as you can bring me.” 

** Just as you like,” said Mrs. Hardcastle, with 
dignity, turning away from the counter, and leav- 
ing the store. 

* No doubt that woman thinks herself very hon- 
est,” muttered the disappointed shopman, as he 
restored the bonnets to their places on the shelves. 
** But I don’t see much honesty in seeking -to rob 
a dealer of his profits. Profits! Precious little 
profit would she leave me, or even costs—I re- 
member her of old. Last year I sold her a bonnet 
for four dollars that cost me four and a half, and 
was richly worth five dollars of any body’s money. 
I showed her the invoice by which I had purchased, 
to satisfy her that the price I had set upon the 
bonnet, four dollars and three quarters, was only 
twenty-five cents more than the bonnet actually 
cost me. And yet four dollars was all she would 
give me. I looked at her on the next Sunday in 
church, piously bending over her prayer book, and 
wondered if her conscience was not burdened with 
the seventy-five cents out of which she had cheated 
me. Ihad heavy payments to make in a few days, 
and sacrificed my goods rather than not sell at all.” 

But we will leave the disappointed shopkeeper 
and follow Mrs. Hardcastle. After visiting nearly 
ail the retail bonnet stores, she was satisfied that, 
even at the price asked for the one that had at first 
pleased her, it was the best and cheapest she could 
get. She consequently returned to the store where 
she had seen it, after having bought various arti- 
cles that were needed in her family ; but none of 
these were taken until it had been declared that 
each was parted with at or below cost. 

“Let me see that bonnet again,” she said, as 


she came up to the counter. 
267 
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“‘ Yes, ma’am ;” and the shopkeeper bowed and 
smiled with his very best grace. The bonnet was 
again laid before the customer. 

“T don’t think this is as fine as the one offered 
us at Mason’s for four and a half,” Mrs. Hardcastle 
said to her daughter, in an under tone, yet loud 
enough for the quick ear of the shopman, for which 
it was really intended. 

The more innocent girl made no reply. She 
remembered that her mother had said of the bonnet 
at Mason’s that it did not compare with this. 

“T like this bonnet very well,’ Mrs. Hardcastle 
said, now addressing the shopkeeper, “ but the 
price you ask for it is out of the question. I have 
seen a great many bonnets this morning, and much 
cheaper ones than this, but I thought I would just 
glance at it again before buying. I can’t say that 
it looks as fine as I thought it did when I first ex- 
amined it. Five dollars I believe you asked for it.” 

« No, ma’am, six.” 

‘* Six! Oh, dear!” pushing the bonnet away as 
she spoke. 

“Yes, ma’am. It cost me five and a half. 
And I cannot make up my rent at a less profit than 
fifty cents on such an article.” 

“ Well, I will make my offer for it, and then 
you can do as you please.” 

«* Let me hear your offer.” 

‘* Five is the utmost cent I will give.” 

“Five dollars! But didn’t I just say that the 
bonnet cost me five and a half?” 

“* You can do as you like,” coldly returned the 
customer. ‘I can suit myself very well at that 
price. Indeed, there is a bonnet at Mason’s for 
four and a half that I don’t know but I would 
choose in preference to this, at the same price. 
Come, Margaret,” turning to her daughter, “ let 
us go round to Mason’s—the one there will suit 
me very well.” 

The mother and daughter made a movement to 
go. This was the moment of trial. The store- 
keeper had stated truly the cost of his article. But 
he hated to let a customer with money depart, es- 
pecially as he was rather hard pushed, a condition 
in which he too often found himself placed. 

‘“* If I say five and a half, exactly the price I paid 
for the bonnet, you will not of course hesitate. I 
never like to let a customer go without being ac- 
commodated,” he said. 

* No;” was the firm reply. “If you choose to 
say five, well and good ; if not, I will take the one 
at Mason’s ; and then I am not sure but that I shall 
make the best bargain.” 

*¢ You will have to take it, I suppose,” was re- 
plied to this, in a half reluctant voice. 

“The cheapest bonnet I ever bought,” Mrs. 
Hardcastle said, gaily, to her daughter as they left 
the store. “ I had no idea that he would take five, 
for it is worth every cent of six dollars. You see 
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now how much may be gained by knowing what 
you are about. He would have taken six dollars 
without a conscientious scruple, if I had been dunce 
enough to pay it. But I understand these men 
too well.” 

“But the bonnet cost him five dollars and a 
half. How could he afford to sell it for five dol- 
lars?” asked the simple-minded daughter. 

“ That's c’sar enough—he is hard pushed for 
money ; you can easily see when that’s the case 
after you have shopped a year or two. Whenever 
you hit upon one of these men who happen to have 
a heavy payment for the next day, you-can get 
things at your own prices. They must turn their 
goods into money somehow, and therefore make 
it a point never to let a customer go.” 

While Mrs. Hardcastle was running about from 
store to store, endeavoring to get necessary arti- 
cles at prices below their actual cost, a scene was 
passing in a humble apartment in a house situated 
in a retired part of the city, the introduction of 
which will give force to the moral which it is our 
aim to inculeate. In this apartment was but a 
little furniture—though all was neat and in perfect 
order. It contained a bed, upon which a woman 
past the prime of life lay, propped up with a pil- 
low, engaged in knitting. A young girl, not over 
fifteen, sat near a window, working a fine cape, in 
imitation of French needle work. They were mother 
and daughter. Both worked steadily, but in si- 
lence. While thus occupied, there was a hard, 
quick rap at the door. The inmates started in- 
voluntarily at the sound. In answer to a timid!y 
uttered “ Come in,” the door was swung open and 
a stout lad, with a bold-faced appearance, entered. 

“ Mr. Green,” he said, in a quick, somewhat 
insolent voice, after stepping into the room a few 
paces, ** told me to tell you that you must pay the 
last month’s rent to-morrow, or else move out. He 
doesn’t want to give you any trouble, but he can’t 
afford to let his houses for nothing.” 

* Tell Mr. Green that we will try and pay him 
to-morrow,” the mother said, in a feeble, trembling 
voice. 

The lad hesitated a moment, and then went 
out, shutting the door hard as he did so. As soon 
as he had left the room, the danghter laid her work 
down, and went and stood by the bed upon which 
her invalid mother lay, looking the while anxiously 
in her face, that was very pale and much sunken. 

* Mother,” she at length said, “what can we 
do? Mr. Green is getting more and more urgent 
about his month’s rent, although it has only been 
due for three days. It is five dollars, and we have 
only two.” 

** T wish, now I come to think of it, that we had 
sent him that. But it is too late now. By to- 
morrow we must try to have the whole amount. 
How soon will you get that cape done? I have 
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only a few stitches to set. A half hour’s work 
will finish it,” 

“ That ought to bring five dollars.” 

“Yes; I have seen many, no better, sell for ten 
dollars.” 

*¢ But that was French work.” 

* I know; still it was no finer.” 

As the daughter said this, she turned away from 
the bedside, and resumed her work with renewed 
diligence. In about half an hour the cape was 
finished. 

“ Now, mother,” she said, “‘ where had I better 
go to sell it?” 

To this question no reply was made for some 
moments. 

“Ellen Jones sold the last one for you,” the 
mother at length said, speaking in a thoughtful, 
but undecided voice. 

** Yes, and sold it very well. You remember 
it brought six dollars in the course of a few hours 
after I left it in her neat little store.” 

‘‘ Perhaps it would be better for you to put this 
one there also.- And, likewise, four pairs of child- 
ren’s stockings I have just finished—they may all 
sell by to-morrow.” 

‘* Hadn’t I better tell Ellen to let them all go at 
any price that is offered for them ? We must have 
money to pay Mr. Green to-morrow ; and, besides, 
we are out of nearly everything. We have but 
two drawings of tea left, and a few spoonfulls of 
sugar. The butter is all gone, and the flour too.” 

“ Yes, child, I think it would be as well to tell 
Ellen to get anything she can for them. Before 
our next month’s rent is due, you can easily make 
another cape, and I can knit several pairs of stock- 
ings, enough to buy all the little we eat.” 

With this understanding, Eunice, that was the 
daughter’s name, put on her things and went with 
the cape and four pairs of stockings to the neat 
little trimmings store of Ellen Jones. 

**T have a few things here, Ellen,” Eunice said, 
laying down the little package she held in her 
hand, as she entered the store, “that I want you 
to dispose of for me. Our rent is due, and Mr. 
Green is troubling us about it, so you must sell td 
the first customer, at the best price that can be 
obtained.” 

As she said this, she unrolled the beautifully 
wrought cape, and showed it to Ellen. 

“ The handsomest one yet,” the latter said, with 
a smile of great pleasure. “ You improve very 
much, Eunice. This cape is richly worth nine or 
ten dollars.” 

* But will not bring it, of course.” 

‘No, I suppose not—it is not French. But it 
will bring five or six dollars easily.” 

* You think so?” 

*O, yes.” 

** But not so soon as by to-morrow morning?” 
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“Tm afraid not, Eunice. But I will put it into 
the window. We must hope for the best.” 

“Sell it to the first one who will buy, at any 
price. Mother promised to try and let Mr. Green 
have his money to-morrow morning. And he will 
be sure to send.” 

“* Very well, Eunice ; but I shall be sorry to let 
it go at anything less than five dollars.” 

‘Tt will bring that, at least, I hope.” 

* So do I.” 

Eunice then left the store. Ellen, as soon as 
she had gone out, took a neat box, and after lay- 
ing a sheet of rose-colored tissue paper upon the 
bottom of it, spread out upon this the exquisitely 
wrought cape, so as to show the needle work to the 
very best advantage. Then she placed it in the 
window in the most conspicuous position. 

Ten minutes afterward, Mrs. Hardcastle came 
along with her daughter, her mind in quite a self- 
satisfied mood at the result of her shopping expe- 
dition. ‘The cape in Ellen’s window caught Mar- 
garet’s eye. 

** There, mother,” she said, “ is the very thing I 
want.” 

Both mother and daughter stopped to examine 
the articie to which the latter had alluded. 

“ Isn’t it a most beautiful pattern?” Margaret 
added, after both had looked at it for some mo- 
ments. 

** Yes, it is; and cheap, no doubt. You can 
often get great bargains in these little stores. 
People who have once been in good circumstances, 
and are now compelled to do something, often get 
up most perfect specimens of needle work which 
are sold at half price, because they are of acknow- 
ledged domestic production. This is one of them 
no doubt. Let us go in and price it.” 

‘‘ Let me look at that cape in the window,” Mrs. 
Hardcastle said, entering, with her daughter, Ellen 
Jones’s little store. 

The cape was placed before her, and examined” 
minutely. 

‘“* Tolerably well done, but very inferior to French 
lace work ;” she remarked, carelessly, looking up 
as if she thought but little of the cape. 

“ You certainly cannot have looked at it very 
closely,” Ellen said; ‘‘I think it equal to any 
French work I ever saw.” 

“O yes Ihave. Put a-French cape along side 
of it and you will soon see the difierence.” 

Before making this remark Mrs. Hardcastle had 
pretty well satisfied herself that no article by which 
the comparison could be made was in the shop. 
Ellen said no more, for she did not suppose it 
would do any good, as it was apparent the lady 
had no inclination to buy. 

“ What do you ask for it?” Mrs, Hardcastle 
said, carelessly, returning to the cape afier she had 
looked at several other articles. 
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‘* I sold one, not so handsomely done as this, but 
by the same hand, for six dollars only a few weeks 
ago. This ought to bring more than that; but as 
the person who worked it is in very destitute cir- 
cumstances, and wants money by to-morrow morn- 
ing to pay a bill that she is troubled for, I will let 
it go for five dollars.” 

“Five dollars! You certainly don’t expect to 
get five dollars for this ?” 

**T certainly do, ma’am. And whoever buys it 
at that price will obtain one of the best bargains 
she ever had.” 

“Nonsense! It isn’t worth over half that mo- 
ney ;” and Mrs. Hardcastle made a movement 
toward the door. 

Ellen began to feel anxious. ‘ What will you 
give for it?” she asked, displaying too much 
eagerness. 

** Well, I don’t know that I care much about 
buying it. I merely asked the price ; but if you 
choose to sell it for three dollars, I might be in- 
duced to take it.” 

“Three dollars!” ejaculated Ellen, shrinking 
back from the counter. “Certainly you wouldn’t 
offer three dollars for a cape so richly worked as 
that!” 

“TI don’t care, Miss, particularly about it,” was 
the reply, made in a slightly offended tone. This, 
however, was assumed. 

‘¢ Three dollars!” mused Ellen, half inclined to 
take even that poor offer, lest there should not 
occur another chance to sell the cape. ‘For fear 
another opportunity to dispose of it before to-mor- 
row morning may not occur,” she at length said, 
reluctantly, ‘ when the poor girl must have money, 
I will let this one go for three dollars. But indeed, 
madam, it is not half its real value.” 

“7 don’t care if I take it for that price ; but I 
wouldn’t pay a cent more for it.” 

The cape was carefully wrapped up for Mrs. 
Hardcastle, who paid the price agreed upon. 

“What do you ask for these?” she inquired, 
lifting, as she: spoke, the children’s stockings which 
Eunice had left upon the counter. 

‘‘ They are worth a quarter of a dollar a pair, 
at the lowest. They are hand-knit, and you can 
see very finely done—worth as much again as 
stockings that are woven.” 

**Too much,’ replied the lady, indifferently 
tossing them aside. 

“They belong to the same individual who 
worked the cape. As she is in great want of 
money, and anxious to have these articles sold, I 
will let them go at twenty cents a pair if that will 
be any inducement.” 

Mrs. Hardcastle shook her head. “I wouldn’t 
mind giving you fifteen cents a pair—though I 
don’t care a great deal about them.” 

This offer made the heart of Ellen Jones beat 
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with a quick, indignant pulsation. But she kept 
down her feelings as she quietly wrapped up the 
stockings and handed them over to the customer. 

“ There, Margaret, that was a bargain worth 
making,” the latter said, as she regained the street 
with her daughter. ‘That cape is richly worth 
all that was asked for it. But, you see, by perse- 
verance and tact, I got it for only three dollars.” 

Margaret, to her credit, be it said, felt badly. 
While her mother had been selfishly intent upon 
getting the cape for half its real worth, she had 
been thinking of the one who bad wrought it, and 
whose extreme want had made it necessary that 
the beautiful piece of work should be sacrificed. 
She did not reply to what her mother said, but 
walked homeward by her side in silence. 

As they passed a China store, a richly cut glass 
dish in the window attracted the eye of Mrs. Hard- 
castle. She went in and asked the price—it was 
seven dollars, 

** Wouldn’t six dollars do for it ?”’ 

“ No, madam, nor six dollars and ninety-nine 
cents.” The man was in earnest, and Mrs. Hard- 
castle felt it; still the ruling passion was strong 
and she said— 

‘Tl give you six and a half.” 

*« Noi a cent less than seven, ma’am.” 

“Seven dollars—let me see! There is three 
dollars and sixty cents, and forty—that makes four 
dollars ; a dollar and a half and seventy cents, 
with thirty and forty—in all just seven dollars that 
I have made this morning by close bargaining ; I 
can afford to get this dish.” This was not spoken 
aloud but only thought. 

“T’ll take it, then, at seven,’ Mrs. Hardcasile 
said ; and paid over the money. Rarely before 
had she returned home from a shopping excursion 
so well satisfied with herself. 

On the next morning Eunice went early to the 
little store of Ellen Jones and received the amount 
for which the articles had sold. Ellen would take 
no commission on the sales. Eunice was disap- 
pointed—sadly disappointed, but made no remark 
on the smallness of the sum. 

* This is all, dear mother!” she said, with a 
trembling voice, and dim eyes, as she laid the 
small sum she had received in her hand. ‘Only 
three dollars and sixty cents for all! But right 
thankful was I for even this. We can now pay 
Mr. Green and have sixty cents left. On that we 
can get along for several days, and something will 
come in then as it always does. Our Father in 
heaven—our only friend—He will not forsake us.” 

“ No, my dear child—He that tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb will see that the blas: is not too 
strong for us,” the mother replied in a quivering 
voice, as Eunice leaned her head upon her bosom 
and wept. 

Just then there came a rap at the door. It was 
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the boy from Mr.Green. The money was ready 
for him. He took it and went away. And here 
we must leave them. The reader needs no com- 
ments in order to make him conscious of the evils 
resulting from bargain-making, at least in this 
particular instance. He that tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb will, as the mother touchingly said, 
see that the blast is not too strong for them. 

But we will return for a moment or two to Mrs. 
Hardcastle. There were discrepancies in her cha- 
racter that it may be well to present. She was, 
with all this selfishness flowing out in bargain- 
making, exceedingly pious ; that is, pious as such 
persons always are—irrationally so. While care- 
less about the principles from which she acted, she 
was rigid in her obedience to external things ; that 
is, while she indulged selfishness to the extent of 
deliberately wronging others, as has been seen, 
thus neglecting the weightier matters of the law, 
she gave tithes of mint and cummin—was punc- 
tilious in regard to certain externals of piety, such 
as a solemn, staid demeanor in public worship, with 
many other things of which no reader need be re- 
minded. But one of her extremes we cannot 
omit to mention—a little dialogue will present it 
most forcibly. A friend called to invite her to a 
party, at which there was to be dancing Once 
she had considered it a sin to be seen present 
where there was dancing, but her minister having 
expressed it as his opinion that the children of pro- 
fessors might dance, but not professors themselves, 
she could venture to go to a party where the young 
folks danced. But even in this there was one re- 
striction, as will be seen. 

“‘ There is to be dancing ?” she said to the lady 
who invited her. 

“* Yes—we shall have a few cotillions.” 

« And music?” 
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“ Violin music ?” 

“* Yes—we have engaged that kind of music.” 

“T am sorry for it, for I cannot come.” 

“ Why?” 

“I never go where there is violin music.” 

*“ Mrs. Hardcastle !” 

“Tt is true,” was the sole reply; “I think it 
wicked.” 

“ Wicked to listen to the violin? ” 

‘Certainly. It is profane—the devil’s music.” 

The lady looked at Mrs. Hardcastle for a mo- 
ment in profound astonishment. Then she weakly 
consented to have the violin music suspended out 
of respect to her feelings, and the cotillions played 
on the piano ! 

** Did you ever hear of such an absurdity ?”’ this 
lady afterward remarked to a friend. 

“Yes,” was the reply—“a still greater one— 
and in the person of this very Mrs. Hardcastle.” 

** Name it.” 

‘She has two pianos for her daughter—one in 
each parlor.” 

* Yes—I have noticed that.” 

** Do you know why she has two?” 

** No.” 

“T can tell you—one is for sacred music and 
the other for profane !” 

“ Impossible ! ” 

Tt is true ; I had it from her own lips. If any 
one were to play a song tune upon the instrument 
consecrated to sacred music, it would give her 
pious feelings a terrible shock—she would almost 
be tempted to send the instrument back to the 
maker!” 

Alas! there are too many in the world like Mrs. 
Hardcastle. Too many, who, like the Pharisees 
of eighteen hundred years ago, strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel. 


“ Of course.” 
———_— 0<e———_—— 
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BY MRS. H. LIGHTHIPE. 


Tarre is a loneliness the sad heart loves,’ 
Where discord's breath may never dare intrude, 
Unbroken by the echo of their strife, 
Who hush their voice and call it solitude. 
Oh! did they know the peace that round it clings— 
The music of the earth that lulls to rest— 
The balm that cometh with the quiet thought— 
Would they not deem the stricken heart was blest ? 


Ob! there are dreams that glad the poet's soul, 

More wild and wayward than the eagle’s flying ; 
Like sweets that float upon the air at eve, 

We know not whence, or where the breath is sighing ; 
They keep his spirit ’mid the cark of earth, 

All fresh and green as when his childhood faded. 
Still doth he love the beautiful and true, 

When most we deem his stricken heart is shaded. 
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And thus the poet learns to dwe!] alone, 
Not far from haunts of men n forest glade 
Not where the echoes of the mountain cliff, 
To human voice have never answer made; 
But in a world he maketh all his own, 
Peopled with beings such as fancy telleth, 
And brightened with a blush of rosy light, 
E’en thus, within the stricken heart it dwelleth. 


And there, the breathing tone of song he hears— 
A music to his spirit ear doth come, 
Like voices that are born in other spheres, 
Calling the lest ones to their happy home. 
And this, the note that still his lute prolongs, 
Waking the chord within his bosom dwelling, 
Ané pouring all too sadly on the air 
The grief that in his stricken heart is swelling. 
Orange, N. J. 
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BY MRS. JAMES G. BROOKS. 








“The bounteous providence of Heaven 


In every breast implanted this desire 


Of objects new and strange.” 


Tuere isa book not often found now-a-days in 
the boudoir of beauty—the Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion; and there is a class of enjoyments lightly 
dwelt on by the casuist, even those pleasures 
whose source is the imagination ; things to exist- 
ence like sunlight to a landscape, making even 
the harrowed field and the rugged rock beautiful, 
and giving to stream and flower more peerless 
loveliness. 

A good conscience, correct judgment, cool rea- 
soning powers, all these are the substantials of in- 
tellect, the roast beef and plum pudding of the 
mental banquet ; but cast over it that fairy tissue 
of fancy, imagination, call it what name you will— 
that quick perception of the great and beautiful, 
that web woven by the Creator himself, which 
makes up all the poetry of existence, if you would 
have the feast complete. 

What, prithee, is a child to thee, reader? Is it 
a little troublesome appendage, to be kept out of 
sight—hurried to the nursery—consigned most 
speedily to the maid; its petty tales of its little 
grievances and pleasures, aye to be met witha 
“hush!” and “ begone?”—fitting comrade art 
thou then for him 

“ That hath not music in his soul.’’ 


But if with the eye of philosophy as well as poetry 
thou lovest to mark the unfoldings of that human 
bud, destined to bloom in worlds we only dream 
of, that bud in which lie powers whose maturity 
may rival or outshine all that have preceded it— 
and if thou hast bestowed on such study even 
small attention, one thing must have been obvious, 
namely, the exceeding predominance of imagina- 
tion over every other faculty. And though in after 
years there come to some day dreams, and 
thoughts in the night watches, very like the rain- 
bow hues which first tinged existence, childhood 
is more especially the poetical period of life. Then 
imagination is brightest, and very bright it is; 
and if it be true that the age of poetry has passed, 
it is not because human beings are sent into the 
world with endowments different from those of 
former ages, or because external knowledge has 
paralyzed the powers on which it depends—or 
because % has robbed fancy of one field of delight 
27 
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without offering a hundred equivalents ; far from 
it. Such a creed confounds the wild phantasma of 
ignorance, whose vagaries filled the Valhalla of 
Odin and the Pantheon of Rome with the lofiy 
creations and aspirations of that glorious faculty, 
which, bestowed by the Deity, finds in truth its 
most congenial atmosphere. 

If some sources of enthusiasm have, as the world 
has grown wiser, passed away, a thousand others 
have opened. If we no longer look on the rain- 
bow as the bridge of the gods, or believe the stars 
stepping stones by which men will mount to 
heaven,* science has shown us, among 


“ Planets, suns and adamantine spheres 

Wheeling unshaken through the void immense,” 
fields of wonder and delight, where thought pauses 
astounded and overwhelmed ; and where imagina- 
tion, in her boldest flight, droops her wing and 
tires, long ere she reaches a limit. 

Man then is born imaginative, enthusiastic as 
ever, and objects lie around all beautiful and sub- 
lime, and vast and surprising in a degree never so 
great as now, and if this is not the age of poetry 
it must be that ultra pains have been taken to 
crush it in its bud ; and this doth childhood confess 
—and the little lisping tongue that asks for a fairy 
tale, or the little bright eye that brightens more 
at the wild bewitching story, which half terrifies 
while it charms, is but wooing aliment for one of 
its most noble mental possessions ; it is the first 
flutter of that, which, strengthened and regulated, 
will one day cull treasures from the farthermost 
ends of creation. 

Canst thou not recall, reader, stories of the won- 
derful and impossible, which fell on thy heart so 
delightfully from some grey haized narrator—some 
one in corpus et anima like the tomb of the prophet, 
worn and dark without but warm and glowing 


*“ The gods made a bridge between heaven and earth, 
this was the rainbow. Heimdal was their porter, who 
watched at one end tu [rept the giants rast ro up. He 


had an ear so fine that he could hear the grow in the 


meadow athe ee the wool on sheep,” é&c.— is Northern 
en who should be enabled erty. noes spirit, 
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made the via wage of souls fo mounting —mys their celestial 
habitations.” — Walter Moyle. 
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within? Those fields of the marvellous and mys- 
terious—how charming each wild path! how dear 
to listen again and again to the same old story, 
and laugh and look sad and wonder for the fortieth 
time at precisely the same point; joined to the 
endeavor to picture in thought forme and habita- 
tions more perfect and more gorgeous than ever 
could exist, and to comprehend impossibilities 
which never could have happened. Perhaps it 
was the tale of the little white maiden, who was 
so pure that no companion on earth was found fit- 
tiug for her ; where she trod sprang sweet flowers, 
and when she sang the birds paused to listen ; but 
withal the little maiden was lonely, till one day a 
white cloud closed round her and bore her to 
fairy land! There was a story also of two Norse 
princes, Aro and Asmund, who fought many bat- 
tles, side by side, and in pure love made a compact 
that when either died the other should be buried 
with him. Aro was slain and Asmund was en- 
tombed with him alive. Full one century after, a 
reckless Swedish rover, in defiance of gods and 
men, opened the sepulchre, when, with cries and 
clashing of swords and clanging of steel, Asmund, 
full armed, rushed on him. His tale was short— 
he had been one hundred years combatting the 
godle in the body of his brother; and the finale 
was perfectly satisfactory—they were both honor- 
ably and peacefully buried. Then Katy Ross and 
her nameless vase and its nameless contents—what 
a mysterious and unfortunate bevesage! most cer- 
tainly the experiments of Winkler and Muscen- 
broeck with the Leyden jar will never furnish any- 
thing half so satisfactory ! 

Bat where are those aged chroniclers ? All passed 
or passing away. Dear old ladies, willing to tell 
long pretty stories to little children, are a race 
nearly extinct. The present generation will make 
wiser old women, doubtless—more philosophical, 
more scientific—but that delightful experience in 
supernatural affairs, the boast of their progenitors, 
will be a sealed book to them. They will edify 


the little ones that (some time hence) may gather - 


around at twilight to listen to grandmamuna, with 
the variations of electric currents, instead of the 
gambols of Robin Goodfellow—with voyages to 
the north pole, instead of memoirs of fairy land— 
and with the discoveries of Hansteen and Halley 
in place of the less erudite investigations of Moll 
o’ the marsh, who traveled nine miles to a witeh- 
cave, with a plaster on each eye, and a plug in each 
ear, to guard against the fascinations of the unearth- 
lies who strove to intercept her. A rare spirit was 
that Moll o’ the marsh, and her zeul for knowledge 
rivaled Otto Guericke’s ! 

But little children must be wise now, and learn 
all about oxygen and hydrogen, and leave alone 
such nonsense—nonsense so congenial to the first 
bright gush of fancy and feeling. In the mania for 
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storing the memory, and prematurely ripening the 
judgment, it seems forgotten that there are any other 
faculties. They have enough matter of fact books, 
of people just like themselves, only worse sometimes 
than they can well conceive—there are contrivances 
for teaching them mathematics and philosophy, 
and all the technicalities of all the olegies—in short, 
for manufacturing them into little men and women ; 
but the poetry of that poetical period fares like 
flowers trampled down by the foot of the husband- 
man who goes forth to plant something more pro- 
fitable, it is true, yet after all, these flowers make a 
garden of life. Feelings and affections, not judg- 
ment and reasoning, are the peculiarly beautiful 
traits of childhood ; and one burst of enthusiasm 
at the unwavering justice meted out in a fairy tale 
is worth, even in a moral point of view, a chrono- 
logical recital of all the crimes of all the Romen 
emperors. 

The pleasures of imagination! a gifted poet has 
made them the theme of his strain, and shall the less 
gifted count them as nothing? and to provide for 
their abundance, shall not materials be early gath- 
ered from that inexhaustible source, the great 
store-house of nature? The great attention which 
has been awakened within a few years past to the 
natural sciences, if its influence can be made to 
extend to the tyro in learning, will operate on these 
pleasures. ‘There is that in nature to which a 
responsive string in the heart of man echoes back 
its sweetest music, but for this it is necessary that 
they be early tuned in unison; that the ear be 
tutored to catch the glad strains of the singing 
bird, the murmur of the waterfall or the deepened 
roar of old ocean; that the eye be guided to the 
golden glories of day and the shining host of mid- 
night; to the quiet landscape, the rude rock and 
the lofty mountain—and that thought learn to 
‘live and move and have its being” in the deep 
stillness of the leafy forest, in the holy hush of the 
dim twilight time, and not less in the ice-gemmed 
trees and snowy robes of winter. 

It is sad to think that there are thousands, whose 
feet have yet scarcely pressed the threshold of ex- 
istence, to whom all this is forever nothing, or worse 
than nothing. To whom, from youth to age, the 
glance of the first day-beam is but the unwelcomed 
harbinger of renewed toil and wretchedness, and 
whose weary bosoms ask of the most glorious sun- 
set only repese and forgetfulness—who find no 
perfume in the flower, and no blithe note in the 
sky-lark, simply because they lack the capabilities 
of such impressions ; and it is difficult to conceive 
them beings of the same race with, and surrounded 
by the same world, which has aroused in the poet 
the most sublime conceptions and the most thrilling 
images, and imprinted on his heart, to be trans- 
ferred to his pages, pictures of glory and beauty and 
grandeur almost superhuman. 
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In the early pursuits of those whose brilliant 
creative powers in their maturity towered pre- 
eminent over their fellow men, we find them not 
conning book lore of antecedent and consequent, 
beyond their comprehension, nor (according to 
late book-making) accumulating isolated facts, till 
the mind more resembles some rubbish-crammed 
garret than a store-house judiciously filled for 
future use ; but they knelt to nature, in the breeze 
of morning—by the rippling of a stream, or the 
budding ofa plant; or roved with elf and fairy 
through those regions of the wild and wonderful, 
whence thought drew strength for herafter-flights. } 

Is there not pleasure, reader, from first to last, in 
imagination ? Who prates of its pains, and the | 
sufferings of genius, and sensibility, and nerves? 
It hath an antidote for suffering, and it can be 3 
taught the art of distilling honey, not poison, from | 
the smallest object. 

Imagination too hath a fearful power—unlike | 
memory and judgment, it asks no long, patient 
process to give it strength for an emergency ; but 
oft-times, even as torrents of water have gushed 
from the bosom of the earth, so hath it burst forth, $ 
when least expected, spreading desolation and dis- 
may. For in what have those fearful revolutions 
of kingdoms and states, which history recounts, 
most frequently had their origin, but in the excited 
imaginations of the multitude? Some few daring 
leaders, in order to compass a purpose, address | 
themselves not to the sense, or conscience, or judg- 
ment, or even love of the populace ; but by a few 
bold strokes they rouse their imaginations to $ 
exaggerate endured evils or anticipated benefits, 
until reason is cast from her throne, and they who 
raised the storm tremble and are aghast at its 
violence. And it is confirmation of this, that the 
nation of Europe to which universal suffrage has 
assigned the most ideal temperament, has had its 
annals most often stained by these misguided out- 
bursts. 

As with nations, so with individuals. There 
are dark regions in which imagination, escaping 
from the guidance of will, may rove, and gather 
to the soul blighted flowers and discordant sounds, 
and bitterness for all the pleasant ways of life. | 
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Wauen the stars are shining brightly, 
Like the angels’ eyes from heaven, 
And the trees are waving lightly 
In the gentle breeze of even, 
Fratello del mio cor— 
When the --~~v stream is flashing 
In the silver moonlight’s beaming, 
And thou thy pulse ert hushing 
In a tender memory’s dreaming, 
Fratello del mio cor— 
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And there are times in the lives of all when, com- 
passed by real evils, we would fain for a brief 
space-at least fly from their saddening influence, 
and when, unless this faculty has been long trained, 
we call on it in vain to aid the attempt ; while on 
the other hand, though seldom moving before, it is 
oft times ready on such occasions to rise like a 
demon in the darkness and steal away the last ray 
of light. 

Imagination! it is a gift of the Creator, like 
other five talents, to be rendered ten ; and its plea- 
sures, reader, are neither few nor small, much less 
to be counted lightly in the estimate of human 
happiness. In childhood, in manhood, in old age— 
in solitude and in society, it casts over all a halo 
or a gloom, more or less intense as it has been 
cherished and guided, or left to inaction and decay. 
The eloquence of the orator and the charm of the 
poet are but the perfectedriggs of that faculty whose 
first stirrings are that love ofthe marvellous and 
delight in the invisible world which, in youth, 

“ Come o’er us like a summer dream,” 

and which may be nearly eradicated or more deeply 
rooted by education and circumstances. It is an 
impulse of one and the same spirit which chains 
us in infancy to the wonders of Aladdin’s lamp, 
and influenced by which Goethe gravely relates to 
us a vision which disclosed to him, in a remote 
glen near Drusenheim, events that were eight 
years afterward realized. If all these yearnings 
after the strange and unknown are to be accounted 
only as mementos of human folly, how much do 
they subtract from the sum of human wisdom ! But 
they have another view—their source is that thirst 
for something beyond mere corporeal existence, 
which ever points the little turbid stream of life 
toward that vast ocean into which it must one 
day fall. In vain does the gloomy ascetic paint 
imagination only as a demon to be crushed, and 
the pleasures of imagination but as will-o’-wisp 
lights which lure on to betray ; and vainly does 
the utilitarian join, and call on’reason to drive these 
phantom loves from the brain—they have a well- 
spring deep beyond the reach of reason—a strong 
attraction toward that unseen sphere whence the 
spirit came and to which it will return. 


_—_——————_ >a ————— 


FRATELLO DEL MIO COR. 


BY MISS COLMAN. 


Then know thy soul, that near it 
My own is softly stealing, 
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THE JEWISH RULER. 


BY MISS C. LOUISE M. BRAWNER. 


There was a man o the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews—the same came to Jesus by night.—St. Joka, c. iii. 


Darensss encirgled the land called Holy—night, 
with her train of shadows, mantled mountain and 
hill and valley, and deep sea and placid lake and 
gurgling rivulet. There were no stars visible ; 


the sweet sparkling things were hidden behind . 


dense clouds that had been clustering in the heav- 
ens since the decline of day, and the fair, pale 
moon ventured not ‘9 glance from beneath her 
vapory mantle, lest she should behold some devas- 
tation on earth, for a rude and terrible storm was 
portending. All nature appeared conscious of the 
approaching battle of the elements and hushed their 
murmurings. Men, women and children, birds, 
beasts and insects remained quiet and expectant, 
Soon the artillery of heaven disturbed the calm, 
and flash after flash of lurid flame illumined the 
vast concave and revealed the sea beneath—the 
cities, towns and villages, the hill sides and plea- 
sant vales of blessed Palestine. Proudest among 
its proud places stood Jerusalem ; her costly palaces, 
her stately towers, her splendid domes and spires 
and temples brightening under each successive 
gleam shot from the electric heayens. The rever- 
berating thunder and the long streams of brilliant 
lightning were accompanied by thick and fast fall- 
ing rain-drops, as though an ocean above gave 
vent to its superfluous waves. 

In an apartment of a rich and sumptuous dwell- 
ing of that eastern clime sat one of its loveliest 
daughters, now ministering tenderly to a tall and 
stately man who tossed on a couch in all the rest- 
lessnecs of a troubled spirit, and anon gazing upon 
the conflict without. The chamber was supplied 
with every luxury, and lighted by lamps emitting 
a sweet and pleasant odor, while upon the forms 
of its oecupants shone jewels of rare beauty and 
value, and robings from the most famed looms of 
the age. 

The storm continued an hour, and then the dark 
drapery fell from the blue vault and the beautiful 
stars were disclosed to view one by one, like glit- 
tering gems, and the moon, gentle and smiling, 
scattered her rays until the expansive sky was 
flooded with mellow light, softening and beautify- 
ing every object. The breath of countless flowers 
—such flowers as bloom but in eastern lands— 
floated up and filled the atmosphere with delicious 


_ fragrance, while everything seemed to whisper— 
4 





There's light to follow darkness e’er— 

There’s joy for those who doubt and fear— 
There's calm when threat’ning storms are done— 
There's peace for all beneath the sun. 


** Look up, my lord, the elements have stayed 
their contention—look up, I pray, and gladden the 
heart of thy handmaiden,” murmured the lute-like 
tones of Serah the wife of Nicodemus. “ The 
gloomy clouds obscure the celestial orbs no longer 
—all is brightness.” , 

The ruler pressed his hand upon the heart that 
throbbed wildly beneath his costly robe of purple 
and fine linen, and, sighing, replied, “ There is no 
brightness in my soul, Serah ; there is naught but 
darkness and gloom alway. In halls of state, in 
synagogue or temple, at home by thy side, my 
adored, or abroad, tranquility eludes me, and doubts 
of a future kingdom, thoughts of another life dis- 
turb my bosom.” 

‘*Hast thou heard the Nazarene ?” questioned his 
beautiful listener, while to her fair face there sprang 
an expression of awe and reverence. ‘ Hast thou 
hearkened to the great teacher whose fame has 
extended all over our lovely land, the ambassador 
of God whose voice has been heard on Olivet’s 
mount, in the garden, by the stream so dear to my 
heart, and elsewhere ?” And there was that in the 
light of the speaker’s beaming countenance that 
told a Christian woman’s undying faith in Him 
who had gathered around him so many of her fair 
sisters. 

“He is an imposter, Serah ; he has deceived 
thee and othexs—our Messiah is yet to come,” 
spoke the ruler. 

* Dost forget the miracles he has performed ? 
There was no deception in the awakening of the 
noble brother of the fair sisters.of Bethany from 
the slumbers of the grave—in the resuscitation of 
the only son of the widow of Nain, and the sweet, 
childish daughter of Jairus, nor in the healing of 
poor, wasted frames.” 

“Ah! Serah, can he heal the mind? Can this 
boasted one dispel the doubts and fears that have 
gathered in sad confusion about my aching bosom %” 
and the ruler hid his noble countenance amid the 
rich cushions of the sumptuous couch on which he 
had been seeking repose in vain. 

His companion placed her soft hand on his head 
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and bending down whispered in his ear. He rose 
from his pillow and flung his arm round her fair 
person, drew her to his side and said, “ Weary of 
thy presence, my loved one? Weary of aught so 
good and true? Sooner the golden sun forget his 
risings and declinings, the moon to gladden the 
earth with her smile, the stars to sparkle on heav- 
en’s robe, the blossoms we love to fling their 
fragrance on the breeze; sooner all things forget 
their appointed destinies, than I remember not thy 
affection, thy truth, thy gentle devotion.” 

The Jewish wife bent modestly beneath the 
glance of her lord, cherished next to her God, and 
murmured, “‘ Thanks, thanks—and now, hearken 
to thy servant. Whose power bade the clouds dis- 
perse and unmantled the glory of the night-gems, 
stayed the rain and the swift-footed lightning, kept 
us here unscathed by the fiercely contending ele- 
ments, reaches my heart and thine. Go to the Beth- 
lemite and learn what thou wouldst ofa future state.” 

There had long been a shadow on the brow of 
Nicodemus, a grief in his bosom unrevealed, and 
this shadow had deepened, this grief grown heavier 
and darker until his noble form bent under its in- 
fluence. Amid the halls of state he remained 
gloomy and abstracted ; and when he sought his 
rich and gorgeous dwelling and encountered the 
soft caresses of his dark-eyed Serah, his troublous 
dreams increased, his mental inquietude became 
insupportable, and he longed in the bitterness of 
his spirit to die. Now he trembled beneath the 
music-words that greeted his ear, but he replied— 

“ Men will scoff at me, Serah—my people will 
denounce the traitor to the religion of his fathers,” 
and he rose to his feet and paced the apartment 
impatiently, while his companion poured forth the 
language of condolence, though her full heart was 
overflowing with sadness for his anguish. Oh! 
woman—woman ! what is not thine to do and suffer? 
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‘Seek the one I have named, my lord; seek 
him to night,” she pleaded. “His voice steals on 
the heart like the melodies of our minstrels, and 
each tone will bring thee peace.” 

“Not to-night—oh! not to-night can I seek 
peace,” exclaimed the ruler. ‘The season of 
darkne:s is not a time to unveil the soul.” 

“There is a flower, my master,” meekly an- 
swered the Jewess, “ that unfolds its petals when 
all eyes are shrouded save His to whom its fra- 
grance floats up. It pours its incense out in dark- 
ness and secrecy. Be like that plant, and bare thy 
breast to the gaze of heaven.” 

What cannot the persuasions of the gentle and 
pure effect ? 

Nicodemus sought the abode of the Nazarene, 
and uttering his simple “ Rabbi, Rabbi,” was 
admitted to his presence. Fair as a woman’s were 
the broad brow, the delicate cheek and full orbs 
of that lowly one, while the long floating curls of 
radiant hair lent a wondrous beauty to the meek 
countenance. He spoke and the ruler hearkened 
as to a strain of celestial minstrelsy—fear fled 
away, doubts vanished, and to his heart there stole 
a thrilling sensation of perfect happiness. He knelt 
and worshiped in sincerity, and when the first 
faint streak of the early dawn became visible he 
left the side of his angelic instructor and sought 
his proud home, thenceforth to live for that eternal 
and fadeless clime allotted to those who are * born 
again.” 

Jerusalem’s pride has been humbled in the dust 
—centuries have sunk to their graves—nations have 
risen and fallen, but the power of the teacher still 
remains ; it is glorious, illimitable. 

He beholds us, he loves us, he hears us alway ; 

In the darkness of midnight, the brightness of day ; 

Though his reign on the rude earth forever is past 

From yon heaven arched o’er us his blessings are cast. 
Baltimore, Md. March, 1844. 


_————> +a 
TO CHARLOTTE AND GRACE. 


BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH, AUTHOR OF ** SINLESS CHILD,” ETC. 





(See the engraving.) 


Ye come across our path, bright ones, 
So shadowless and gay, 
Like sweet surprise of Apri) suns, 
Or music gone astray. 
Arrested, half in doubt we turn, 
And then our hearts. grow light, 
And we once more the lesson learn 
That earth is wondrous bright. 


There are, who from their cradle bear 
The impress of a grief — 

Deep mystic eyes, and forehead fair, 
And looks that ask relief ; 
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The shadows of a coming doom 
Of sorrow and of strife , 

When Pates, conflicting round the loom, 
Wove the sad web of life ; 


But ye, like babes of “ olden time,” 
When fairy gifts were rife, 

May challenge good from every clime, 
To fill your sum of life. 

Ye have the seal of every fay 
Upon your cup of bliss ; 

For e’en Titania’s self might stay 
On dawning like to this. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CHINA.—NO. V. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


Tue Chinese pay great deference to a particular 
god, whom they denominate You-leau, the “ Old 
Man of the Moon.” | He is supposed to have under 
his peculiar supervision the marriageable destiny 
of all young persons, and those therefore whom he 
predestinates he unites by a silken cord ; no event 
can then by any possibility prevent their ultimate 
earthly union. It would seem therefore that in 
China matches are made not in heaven, but in the 
moon! Although not so fortunate as to see one 
of their marriage ceremonies, from Mr. W. s 
an American missionary, I obtained a few inter- 
esting particulars, The month of February is con- 
sidered the most fortunate for entering into the 
marriage state. It is then the beautiful double- 
flowering peach is in full perfection. This lovely 
blossom is considered the appropriate bridal flower, 
as we esteem the orange flower. Many presents 
are previously interchanged between the parties and 
their relatives, among which live geese, as emblems 
of connubial concord and harmony, are deemed the 
most felicitous offerings. At early evening, or at 
the first appearance of the stars, the bridegroom, in 
a gaily ornamented palankeen, with brilliant lan- 
terns of various hues and form, and music, in 
which of course the gong is sonorous above all 
other instruments, is borne to the dwelling of his 
intended father-in-law, to escort home the bride 
elect. Upon reaching the house of the bridegroom, 
she is lifted over a pan of charcoal at the door, in- 
tending to signify the commencement of her do- 
mestic duties—perhaps of domestic broils. After 
entering the cup of alliance is drunk. Upon the 
third day the bride is permitted to visit her parents, 
by whom a feast is provided, the richest their 
means will allow, and this concludes the ceremony. 
The silken cord of the “ Old Man of the Moon ” 
is now fast, who probably looks down with much 
complacency upon the results of his predestination. 

Marriage with persons of the same surname, or 
of any affinity, is prohibited; and with an actress 
not only considered void, but is punishable with 
stripes ! 

Although the Chinese have the character of be- 
ing very fond of their children, this fondness is very 
unequally distributed, their love for the sons being 
immeasurably greater than for the daughters. The 
latter are not only most generally held in great 
contempt, but are often deserted by their most un- 
natural parents—exposed in the street, or with 








gourds fastened around their little necks, left float- 
ing in the stream ; where if some kind hand res- 
cues them it is well, if not, it is probably consider- 
ed a matter of no importance ; while in contrast, 
the sons are cherished, and every indulgence lav- 
ished upon them. The birth of a son is therefore 
a matter of great rejoicing. Of the large popula- 
tion living in boats, it is surprising that so many 
little beings are preserved through the perils of 
childhood. In those small san-pans at Macao fre- 
quently these little half-naked creatures could be 
seen springing fearlessly from one boat to another, 
through perhaps a hundred ; while the mistresses 
of this floating village appear as much disposed to 
gad as ifon shore. After the heat of the day had 
subsided, they might be seen skipping lightly over 
the intervening boats to visit a neighbor in 
some twentieth san-pan ; the handkerchief usually 
worn tied under the chin is now thrown aside, and 
the hair adorned with sprigs of the jasmine, or some 
gilt ornament, and with their fan or small bamboo 
umbrella in their hands, away they trip until they 
reach their destined visiting place, where doubtless 
a fragrant cup of tea awaits them. 

Beauty with the Chinese may indeed be termed 
a fading flower. Although their features are des- 
titute of much expression or animation, they can- 
not be considered ill looking until the age of twen- 
ty years. They then grow extremely ugly, and 
those old men who go around the streets at Macao, 
selling oranges and ground-nuts, bear a very near re- 
semblance to the venerable monkeys ofa menagerie. 

Their hands and feet are remarkably small, and 
that they deem it essential to beauty to compress 
a foot whose lightness and delicacy many of our 
belles would envy, is indeed an absurdity. The 
Tartars have never adopted this barbarous prac- 
tice. The Tartar women wear thick white soled 
shoes, of the same deseription as the men’s. The 
latter are a fine race. Strolling one afternoon in 
the direction of Casilha Bay, we found ourselves in 
a most romantic little glen, with the music of the 
ocean charming our ears as its waves beat high 
against the rocks on our left: on our right was a 
little grove of palms and firs, while in front arose 
a steep acclivity, dotted occasionally with the In- 
dia fig tree, standing out in full relief against the 
clear blue sky, its bright green foliage contrasted 
finely with the dull gray rocks in which it seemed 
apparently embedded. The sound of “human 
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voice divine” appeared strange in that little soli- 
tude ; nevertheless we were soon made aware that 
we were in the proximity of some party. Although 
we were accompanied by our compradore we with- 
drew a little timidly upon one side ; at length a party 
of fine, handsome men (Tartars) appeared, descend- 
ing the rocky path. They were evidently of the 
higher class. Their dress, although resembling the 
Chinese, was handsomer and much more pictur- 
esque. ‘They passed near us, scarcely glancing at 
us, and without any of the coarse ribaldry with 
which the Chinese are in the habit of greeting 
“ barbarians.” 

The metallic mirrors of the Chinese are very 
beautiful. The surface is as highly polished and 
as clear as that of our most finished mirrors; the 
backs are commonly ornamented with a variety of 
curious devices etched thereon, and what is very 
singular, by holding the polished surface so that 
the rays of the sun may be reflected, all those fig- 
ures designed upon the back are plainly delineated 
upon the wall, or a sheet of white paper. These 
mirrors are now not much in use—but those they 
substitute of glass are far inferior to ours. Every 
one is familiar with their exquisite skill in the 
carving of ivory, pearl and shell, in which they are 
certainly not excelled if equalled by any other na- 
tion. Their large ivory balls, so delicately and 
tastefully wrought, composed of six or seven, one 
within another, all carved from one solid piece of 
ivory, are really ingenious specimens of their art. 
They have been accused of deception in this arti- 
cle, but no doubt unjustly. Their little smelling 
bottles of agate and rock-crystal, with the most 
minute figures drawn on the inside, are also very 
beautiful. 

With the fruits and flowers of the Celestial Em- 
pire all foreigners will probably confess themselves 
disappointed ; that is, if they have formed their ex- 
pectations from the glowing descriptions usually 
given of this Eastern world. Their apples and 
pears, although of the most tempting and delicious 
appearance, are void of all flavor. The lichie and 
loquat plums are fairly tempting to the palate, and 
the latter is a beautiful fruit—pear-shaped, but 
small, of bright yellow with a delicate tinge of red on 
one side. The fruit they denominate gooseberries 
grows on large trees ; it is of singular form-—with 
a greenish yellow skin, and of very acid, pungent 
taste. Many of these were growing in the Caza 
garden at Macao. They also have a peculiar cit- 
ron or lemon, waich by some artificial process is 
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S.ieep—where the breezes sigh 
Above thy faded bloom— 

Too soon thy laughing eye 
Was shrouded in the tomb ; 

Oh loved and cherished here, 
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made to resemble the fingers of a hand, and is 
therefore termed the “‘ Hand of Fo,” or the “‘ Bud- 
ha’s Fingers ;” it is highly aromatic. Many for- 
eigaers have been induced to purchase the plant 
for this singularity, but find themselves hoaxed ; ; 
for the fruit, without the secret means used by the 
Chinese, never appears a second time. 

Their magnolias, japonicas and roses are superb, 
and many of their smaller shrubs exhale the most 
delicious odor. Often at night-fall, while wander- 
ing beneath the walls which enclose the garden of 
the conyent Santa Clara, have my senses been 
charmed with the delightful perfume of the Olea- 
fragrans. ‘This shrub ‘s sometimes used for scent- 
ing tea ; and its fragrance is not unlike that of our 
mignonette, although much more powerful. Ma- 
rigolds, nasturtions, (which last are a peculiar fa- 
vorite,) carnations, China-asters, and many other 
flowers familiar in our gardens, also fiourish here, 
but not in greater beauty or perfection. 

Their candles they make from the seed of atree 
—the Croton-sebiferum. They are soft and burn 
well, but with much smoke. The oil procured 
from the same seed they use for cookery. In pre- 
serving they make great use of a species of sea- 
weed, found in the neighborhood of Macao, which 
after due preparation much resembles jellied fruit. ‘ 

I have before mentioned the great reverence 
paid by the Chinese to the dead—which I saw one 
day exhibited in a very affecting manner. Re- 
turning from a walk to the barrier accompanied 
by my friend and Mr. W ,our attention was $ 
suddenly arrested by cries and lamentations of 
some one in apparent distress, concealed amid 3 
some low under-brush, in the vicinity of a few 
huts. It proved to be a young lad, seemingly about § 
thirteen years of age. Upon being interrogated by 
Mr. W. , it appeared that his aged father { 
had died two or three days previous, leaving this 
poor boy without a relative in the world; but ¢ 
what rendered his griefthe more poignant was, that | 
he had no means to procure either a coffin, rice or 
tapers for the service of the dead. The rice was 
to place on the breast of the deceased—the tapers | 
to burn at the head and feet. The child had beg- 
ged a morsel of rice, but although food hadnoten- 3 
tered his lips for two days, he piously reserved } 
these few grains for the use of his old dead parent! ¢ 

Mr. W. took measures immediately for 
the burial of the body with all the accustomed 
rites, and the orphan lad was placed under the care 
and instruction of Mr. Gutzlaff. 











Above thine earthly bier 
There breathes a deathless spell, , 

While faith in robes of light 

Enthrones thee pure and bright— 
Child of my soul—farewell ! 
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SOUTH PEAK MOUNTAIN. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN, 


You know the Catskills, lad, ae must have seen parm on ee spon 


blue as a piece of clear sky and ing the clouds on their 
council fire.—Coorrer’s PioNEERs. 


Yes, everybody is acquainted with the name of 
these mountains, but few with their peculiarities of 
scenery. They are situated about eight miles from 
the Hudson, rise to an average elevation of thirty- 
eight hundred feet, and running in a straight line 
from north to south, cover a space of some twenty- 
five miles. The fertile valley on the east is as 
beautiful as heart could desire, watered by the 
Catskill, Plauterkill and Esopus Creeks, inhabited 
by a sturdy Dutch yeomanry, and is the mother of 
those three most flourishing towns, Catskill, Sau- 
gerties and Kingston. The upland on the west, 
for some thirty miles, is rugged, dreary and thinly 
settled, but the winding valley of Schoharie, be- 
yond, is possessed of a thousand charms peculiarly 
American. The mountains themselves are covered 
with dense forests, abounding in cliffs and water- 
falls, and for the most part untrodden by the foot- 
steps of man. Looking at them from the Hudson, 
the eye is attracted by two deep hollows, which 
are called * cloves.’ That one nearest to the 
Mountain House, Catskill Clove, is distinguished 
for a remarkable fall, which is familiar to the 
world through the en of Bryant and the pencil of 
Cole ; but it is fast filling up with habitations of 
improvement, while the other, Plauterkill Clove, 
though yet possessing much of its original glory, is 
certain of the same destiny. The clove whence 
issues the Esopus is among the Shandaken moun- 
tains and is not visible from the Hudson. 

My nominal residence during the last summer 
has been at the mouth of the Plauterkill Clove. I 
came into the country to study—to forget the busy 
world and give myself up entirely to the hallowing 
influences of nature, and oh, how many “ myste- 
ries sublime” has she revealed to me in my jour- 
neyings among the dear, dear Catskills ! 

To: the west, and only half a mile from my 
abode, are the beautiful mountains, whose graceful 
outlines fade away to the north like the waves of 
the sea when covered with a visible atmosphere. 
The nearest, and to me the most beloved of these, 
is called South Peak. It is nearly four thousand 
feet in height and covered from base to summit by 
one vast forest of trees, varying from eighty to a 
hundred feet. Like most of its brethren, it is a 
perfectly wild and uncultivated wilderness, richly 


followed the ziver up from York, looking as 
curls over the head of an Indian ciief at a 


abounding in all the interesting features of moun- 
tain scenery. Like a corner stone, it stands at the 
junction of the northern and western ranges of the 
Catskills, and as its huge form looms up against the 
evening sky, it inspires one with awe, as if it were 
the ruler of the world; and yet I have learned to 
love it as a friend. Its name, its image, and every 
tree, and shrub, and vine which spring from its 
rocky bosom can never be forgotten. I have re- 
flected upon it when reposing in the noontide sun- 
shine or enveloped in clouds, when holding com- 
munion with the most holy night, when trembling 
under the influence of a thunder storm or encircled 
by a rainbow. It has filled my soul with images 
of beauty and sublimity and made me feel the 
omnipotence of God. 

A day and night has it just been my privilege to 
spend upon this mountain, accompanied by a 
friend. We started at an early hour yesterday 
morning, equipped in our brown fustians and laden 
with well filled knapsacks, one of us with a hatchet 
in his belt and the other with a brace of pistols. 
We were bound to the extreme summit of the 
peak, where we intended to spend the night, see 
the rising of the sun and return at our leisure on 
the following day. But when I tell you, reader, 
that our course lay right up the almost perpen- 
dicular side of the mountain, where was no path 
save that formed by a torrent or a bear, you will 
readily believe it was somewhat rare and wild. 
But this was what we delighted in, so we shouted 
“ Excelsior” and commenced the ascent. The air 
was excessively sultry, and the very first effort we 
made caused the perspiration to start most pro- 
fusely; upward, upward was our course—now 
climbing through a tangled thicket, or under the 
spray of a cascade, and then again supporting our- 
selves by the roots of saplings or scrambling under 
a fallen tree—now, like the samphire gatherer, 
scaling a precipice, and then again clambering over 
a rock or “shinning” up a hemlock tree, to reach 
a desired point. Our first halt was made at a sin- 
gular spot called ‘‘ Hunter’s Hole,” which is a spa- 
cious cavern or pit, forty feet deep and twenty 
wide, and approached only by a crack in the moun- 
tain sufficiently large to admita man. There is a 
story connected with it worth recording. Many 
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7 years ago a farmer residing at the foot of the moun- 
i tain, having missed a favorite dog and being 
f anxious for his safety, called together his neighbors 
e and offered a reward for the safe return of his 
‘4 canine friend. Always ready to do a kind deed, 
a a number of his neighbors immediately started 
in different directions for the hunt. A barking 
sound having issued from this cavern, it was dis- 
covered, and at the bottom of it the lost dog, 
which had probably fallen in while chasing a fox. 
* But how is he to be extricated from this hole ?” 
was the general inquiry of the assembled hunters. 
Not one of all the group would venture << descend, 
under any circumstances; so the poor anual re- 
mained a prisoner for another night. But the next 
morning he was released, and by none other than 
a brave boy, the son of the farmer and playmate of 
the dog. A larger number of men were present on 
the occasion. A strong rope was tied around the 
body of the boy and he was gently lowered down. 
Having reached the bottom, and by the aid of his 
lamp discovered that he was in a “ real nice place,” 
the little rogue thought he would have some sport ; 
so he continued to pull down more rope, until he 
had made a coil of two hundred feet, which was 
bewildering enough to the crowd above; but no- 
thing happened to him and the dog was raised. 
The young hero having played his trick so well, 
it was generally supposed for a long time after that 
this cavern was two hundred feet in depth, and 
none were found sufficiently bold to venture in. 
The bravery of the boy, however, was eventually 
the cause of his death, for he was cut down by a 
cannon ball in the war of 1812. The next remarka- 
ble place that we attained in our ascent was the 
Bear Bank, where, in the winter, may ever be 
found an abundance of those charming creatures, 
It is said that they have often, on a clear day, been 
seen sunning themselves, even from as far as the 
Hudson. We were now on a beetling precipice 
three hundred feet high, where, under the shadow 
of a huge pine, we enjoyed a slice of bread and 
pork, without the “ fixens to match.” Instead of a 
dessert of strawberries and ice-cream we were fur- 
nished by venerable dame nature with a thunder 
storm. It was one that we had noticed making a 
great commotion in the valley below, and which, 
having discovered two bipeds going toward its 
home, the sky, seemed to have come up there to 
frighten us back again. But, “knowing that na- 
ture never did betray the heart that loved her,’ we 
awaited the thunder storm’s reply to our obstinate 
refusal to descend. ‘The cloud was yet below us, 
but its unseen herald, a strong east wind, told us 
that the conflict had commenced. Presently a peal 
of thunder resounded through the vast profound, 
which caused the mountain to tremble to its deep 
foundation. And then followed another and ano- 
ther, as the storm increased, and the rain and hail 
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poured down in floods. Thinking it safer to ex- 
pose ourselves to the storm than remain under the 
pine, we retreated without delay, when we were 
suddenly enveloped in the heart of the cloud, only a 
few rods distant ; a stroke of vivid lightning blinded 
us, and the towering forest monarch, even upon his 
proud throne, was smitten to the earth. We were 
in the midst of an unwritten epic poem about that 
time, but we could not then appreciate its beauties, 
for another peal of thunder and another stroke of 
lightning attracted our whole attention. Soon as 
these had passed a terrible gale followed in their 
wake, tumbling down piles of loose rocks and 
bending to the dust, as if in passion, the resisting 
forms of an army of trees, and a glorious rainbow 
spanned the mountain like that distinguishing circle 
around the temples of the mighty and holy, as por- 
trayed by the painters of old. The commotion 
lasted for an hour, when the region of the Bear 
Bank became as serene as the slumber of a babe. 
A spirit of silent and holy prayzr seemed to be 
brooding over that scene of marvellous loveliness, 
and with a shadow of thoughtfulness at our hearts 
we resumed our upward march. 

The next place where we halted to get breath 
was upon a sort of peninsula, called the Eagle’s 
Nest, where it is said an Indian child was carried 
by one of those birds and cruelly destroyed, and 
whence the frantic mother, with the mangled body 
of her babe, leaped into the terrible abyss below. 
From this point we discovered a host of clouds as- 
sembled in council above High Peak, as if discuss- 
ing the parched condition of the earth and the 
speediest mode of affording relief to a still greater 
extent than they had done ; and far away to the 
west was another assembly of clouds, vieing, like 
sporting children, to outrun and overleap each 
other in their aerial amphitheatre. 

After this we surmounted another lofty cliff, 
celebrated for rattlesnakes. Here the rocks were 
literally covered with the white bones of these 
reptiles, slaughtered by the hunter in by-gone years, 
and we saw a couple that were alive. One was 
about four feet long, and the .other half this size, 
which seemed to be the offspring of the old one, 
for when discovered they were playing together. 


Soon as we appeared the sport ceased, and the 
venomous creatures, in the twinkling of an eye, 


coiled themselves up in the attitude of battle. But 
the conflict was of short duration, and to know the 
result you need only look into my cabinet of curi- 
osities. 

Higher up yet was it our lot to climb. We 
went a little out of our course to obtain a bird’s-eye 
view of Shew’s Lake. In its tranquil bosom the 
glowing evening sky was perfectly reflected, and 
the silence surrounding it so profound that we could 
almost hear the ripples made by a solitary wild 
duck, as it swam from one shore to the other in its 
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utter loneliness. And the thought entered my 
mind that, as the infant of Bethlehem was tenderly 
protected by the parents who watched over its 
slumbers, so was this exquisite lake cradled and 
protected by the lap of the mountains. 

One sight more did we behold before reaching 
the summit. It was the sunset hour, and on a 
jutting cliff, which commanded an immense view, 
our eyes were delighted by a solitary deer, stand- 
ing still and looking down upon the silent void be- 
low, which was then covered with a deep purple 
atmosphere, causing the prospect to resemble the 
boundless ocean. It was the last of its race, we 
could not but fancy, bidding the human world 
good night, previous to seeking its heathery couch 
in a nameless ravine. 

Such are some of the scenes we enjoyed in our 
ascent. One effort more and the long desired 
eminence was attained, which was a little nearer 
the evening star than we had ever been before. It 
was now the shadowy hour of twilight, and as we 
were about done over with fatigue, it was not long 
before we had pitched our leafy tent, eaten some 
supper, offered up a prayer and yielded ourselves 
to the embrace of sleep, “dear mother of fresh 
thoughts and joyous health.” 

At midnight, a cooling breath of air having 
passed across my face, I was awakened from a 
fearful dream, which left me in a nervous and 
excited state of mind. A strange and solemn 
gloom had taken possession of my spirit, which was 
enhanced by the melancholy song of a neighboring 
hemlock grove. Our encampment having been 
made a little below the summit of the peak, and 
feeling anxious to behold the prospect at that hour 
from that point, I arose, without awaking my com- 
panion, and seated myself on the topmost rock, 
which was bare of trees and shrubs and covered by 
a rich moss, softer and more beautiful than a Turkey 
carpet. But oh, how can I describe the scene that 
burst upon my enraptured vision? It was unlike 
anything I had ever seen before, creating a “ lone, 
lost feeling,” which I supposed could only be real- 
ized by a wanderer in the heart of an uninhabited 
wilderness, or on the ocean a thousand leagues 
from land. Above, around and beneath me, ay, 
far beneath me, were the cold, bright stars, and to 
the east the “old moon with the young moon in 
her arms.” In the west were floating a little band 
of pearly clouds, which I fancied to be winged 
chariots from the city of the living God, and that 
they were crowded with children, the absent and 
loved of other years, who, in a frolic of blissful joy, 
were out upon the fields of heaven. On my left 
reposed the long, broad valley of the Hudson, with 
its cities, towns, villages, woods, hills and plains, 
whose crowded highway was diminished to a nar- 
row girdle of deep blue. ‘To the south, hill beyond 
hill, field beyond field, receded to the sky, occa- 
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sionally enlivened by a peaceful lake. On my 
right a multitudinous array of rugged mountains 
lay piled up, apparently as impassad!: as the bot- 
tomless pit. To the north the king of the Catskills 
bared his bosom to the moonlight, as if demanding 
and expecting the homage of the world. Such was 
the scene that surrounded me at that witching 
hour of the night, and think you, reader, that it did 
not animate my spirit with new life and expand 
my love for the invisible Creator of all? Oh, yes, 
and I longed for the timbrel of Miriam or the harp 
of David, that I might sing aloud this song of 
praise—*‘ Praise the Lord, O my soul, and all that 
is within me, bless his holy name. Praise him, O 
earth, for he hath crowned thee with blessings num- 
berless as the sands of ocean. Praise him, ye child- 
ren of men, for he healeth the broken in heart 
and bindeth up their wounds. Praise him, all ye 
starry hosts of heaven, for he telleth your numbers 
and calleth your names. Praise him, ye heaven of 
heavens, for he commanded and ye were created. 
Praise ye him, all ye his angels, for he hath crowned 
you with immortality. Let everything that hath 
breath sing praises unto the Lord forever, for his 
manifold and infinite attributes.” The song ended, 
the weight upon my spirit was departed and I 
sought my couch once more and slumbered until! 
the dawn. 

We saw the sun rise, as a matter of course, 
which event is described in the following brief 
rhapsody: it will be more distinctly understood 
by those who are familiar with the mountain. 

“‘He comes! he comes! the ‘ King of the bright 
day!’ The crimson and golden clouds are part- 
ing, and he bursts on the bewildered night! One 
moment more, and the whole earth rejoices in his 
beams; and these are not more welcome to the 
prince than the peasant, to the philosopher than the 
idiot. All, alike, are made happy by the blessed 
sunshine. But look! on either side and beneath 
the sun, what an array of new-born clouds are 
gathering !—like a band of cavaliers, preparing to 
accompany their leader on a journey. Out of the 
Atlantic have they just risen; at noon they will 
have pitched their tents on the cerulean-plains of 
heaven; and when the hours of day are numbered 
the far-off waters of the Pacific will again receive 


them in its cool embrace. Hark! was not that 
the roar of waves?) No; naught but the report of 


thunder in the valley below. Canit be? can it be? 


are the two oceans coming together? God have 
mercy upon us! we are on a rock in the midst of 
an illimitable sea, and the tide is rising—rapidly. 
Strange ! it is still as death, and yet the oceans are 
covered with billows. Lo! the naked masts of a 
ship on fire! Now she is gone, and from her 
grave ascends the emblem of her fate. Yonder, 
as if a reef were hidden there to impede their 
course, the waves are struggling in despair—now 
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leaping to the very sky, and now plunging into a 
deep abyss. And when they have passed the un- 
seen enemy how beautiful are their various evolu- 
tions, as they hasten to the distant shore! Ano- 
ther look, and what a change! The mists of 
morning are being exhaled by the sun, already the 
world of waters is dispersed, and in the broad val- 
ley of the Hudson, far, far beneath me, are repo- 
sing all the enchanting features of the green earth. 

We descended the mountain. by a circuitous 
route, that we might enjoy the luxury of passing 
through the Plauterkill Clove. The same spring 
that gives rise to Schoharie creek, which is the 
fountain head of the Mohawk, also gives rise to this 
wild mountain stream. In its very infancy it be- 
gins to leap and laugh with the gladness of a boy. 
From its source to my dwelling place the distance 
is only two miles, and yet it has a fall of twenty- 
five hundred feet ; but the remainder of its course, 
until it reaches the Esopus creek, is calm and 
peaceful, and on every side and at every turn is 
protected by the farm houses of a sturdy yeomanry. 
The wild gorge or dell through which it passes 
abounds in waterfalls of surpassing beauty, varying 
from ten to a hundred and fifty feet in height, 
whose rocks are green with the moss of centuries 
and whose brows are ever wreathed with the most 
exquisite of vines and flowers. 'There’s the Double 
Leap, with its almost fathomless pool, containing 
a hermit trout that has laughed at the angler’s skill 
for a score of years—the mountain spirit, haunted 
by the disembodied spirit of an Indian girl, who 
lost her life there while pursuing a phantom of the 
brain—and the Blue Bell fall, which is forever 
guarded by a multitudinous array of those charm- 
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ing flowers. Caverns, too, and chasms are there, 
dark, deep, chilly and damp, where the toad, the 
lizard and snake, and strange families of insects, 
are perpetually multiplying and actually seeming 
to enjoy their loathsome lives—the Black Chasm, 
the Gray Chasm and the Devil’s Chamber, with 
perpendicular walls of twice the height of a tall 
mast, and with a wainscoting of pines and hem- 
locks that have “ braved a thousand years the battle 
and the breeze.” It is an eddy of the great and 
tumultuous world, and in itself a world of unwritten 
poetry, whose primitive loveliness has not yet been 
disfigured by the influences of mammon, and God 
grant that it may continue so forever. It is en- 
deared to my heart for being a favorite haunt of 
solitude, and for having been consecrated by a 
brotherhood of friends to the pure religion of na- 
ture ; and they always enter there as into a holy 
sanctuary. You may imagine, then, dear reader, 
what was our mode of descending through the dell, 
and as to our feelings as we emerged under the 
open sky, they were allied to those of a pilgrim in 
a strange land, passing through the dim twilight of 
a dream-like cathedral. And now we stood upon 
a ledge whence could be obtained a view of the 
dear old mountain we were leaving behind, and as 
we contemptated its graceful lines and delicate hues 
of blueish green, we could not but admire, in the 
abstract, the sublimity and solemnity of its admo- 
nitions as a preacher, its faithfulness as a friend 
and the grandeur of its conceptions asa poet. We 
reached home about noon, thankful to God for the 
love of nature which he has so deeply implanted in 
our hearts, and, as we hope, happier and better 
men. 
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MUTIUS SCG@VOLA. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


Two thousand cycles gone! and yet 

A halo circles him, whose name 
Rang through the storied streets of Rome 

The loudest on the lip of fame! 
And yet his memory stirs the soul 

As proudly on, o’er history’s page, 
Gathering fresh glory as it goes, 

His spirit stalks through every age. 
And dreamers o’er old tablets rise, 

With heaving hearts and eyebrows bent, 
When reading of the Roman youth 

Who sought the Etrurian tyrant’s tent. 


They see him lift the gleaming blade 
And strike the seeming monarch down— 
Then turn to meet his certain fate, 
With all a Roman freeman’s frown. 
Then, standing at the altar’s side, 
Thrusting the hand which failed the aim 
That freedom taught his Roman soul, 
Unquivering, in the scorching flame. 
And when that hand is all consumed, 
Dashing the shriveled limb away, 
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Smiling with lip and eye of scorn 
Upon the tyrant king’s dismay. 

And bear him, still defying, tell 
Porsenna, trembling on his throne, 

That Rome had yet three hundred sons 
Sworn to the deed ux should have done— 


To do; but not to fail like him, 

For which, his only crime, he sought 
Forgiveness of the gods, but not 

To flee the death his deed had bought. 


They see Porsenna clasp the maimed 
But god-like Roman to his heart, 

Bidding the sincLE-HANDED take 
His country’s safety and depart. 


And joy, with swelling souls, to find 
That there were those in Pagan days 

To do the deeds that Christian men, 
Porsenna-like, can proudly praise. 


And, feeling this, will pray, that when 
Their country needs she may command 
As bold, as brave a Roman heart 
As Mutius of the single hand. 
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A New Sprrir or rae Aor. Edited by R. H. Horne. New 

York: J. C. Riker. 

The title and plan of this book are borrowed from Hazlitt, 
who wrote one of the same character—a series of sketchy, 
gossiping, critical ebservations on sundry literary eminences 
of his day, whose claims and characteristics he passed in re- 
view with his wonted freedom of decision, frequent aptitude 
of judgment and almost invariable felicity of expression. 
Doubt of his own fitness to decide was not one of Hazlitt’s 
failings ; and in this respect he seems to have found meet 
successors in Mr. Horne and the other authors of the book 
before us. Most of the existing styles or classes of present 
English literature are noticed, sufficiently at length to 
express 9, matured and comprehensive judgment, in the 


persons of their acknowledged principal men and women, - 


such as Dickens, Landor, James, Sydney Smith, Macauley, 
Hood, Mrs. Nortun, Bulwer and Carlyle ; for each of these 
may fairly enough be considered at the head, if not of a 
schcol at least of a band or number, who imitate him or her 
more or less successfully ; and in fact the writers of the book 
have acted upon this principle, placing together in one article 
such as are obviously walkers in the same path of literature, 
as for instance Sidney Smith, Fonblanque and Douglas Jer- 
rold, Miss Barrett and Mrs. Norton, Hood and Theodore Hook. 
The critical remarks are for the most part shrewd and just 
enough,and in many instances castigation of no trifling severity 
is applied with admirable vigor and directness. Mrs. Trollope, 
for example, is disposed of in a single page of stinging 
truth that almost satisfies even the contempt, the more than 
dislike, the all but loathing with which we look upon that 
most disagreeable of writers, living or dead. The critic 
truly says that she “‘ cannot go out of herself; she serves up 
everything with the same sauce; she takes a strange delight 
in the hideous and revolting, and dwells with gusto upon 
the sins of vulgarity.” To which he might have added 
that she has never described vuigarity half so offensive as 
the coarseness and vulgarity of her own descriptions. The 
woman is, we have been told, a cleanly, well-dressing 
woman enough ; but we have never been able to call her 
before the mind’s eye in any other guise than that of a red- 
faced, stumpy-fingered, slatternly faggot, such as may be 
seen occasionally hovering about the worst class of sailor’s 
boarding houses. 

But the most interesting feature of the book, to the general 
reader, is the biographic information scattered among the 
criticisms; of almost every writer who passes under review 
something is told which it is pleasant to know ; and the facts 
or incidents mentioned are both judiciously selected and trip- 
pingly told. For instance, it is asserted as a fact well known 
in the literary circles of London that Mrs. Gore is the author 
of that most impudent novel, Cecil, and that Mr. Beckford, 
Caliph Vathek Beckford, helped her to the learning sprinkled 
among its pages; a very entertaining sketch is given of the 
Howitt family through four or five generations ; and among 
many other things which everybody would like to read, the 
article on Mr. Pusey embodies a short but sufficiently com- 
plete account of the rise, progress and distinguishing features 
of Tractarianism. 

But we cannot afford more space to the New Spirit of the 
Age; nor is there need, for besides the handsome edition is- 
sued by Mr. Riker there is another from the Harper press, 
on reasonably legible, which is sold at a quarter 

a dollar. 


Crater axp Yovatr’s Cattie Docror.—Revised and 
enlarged by J. 8. Skinner. Philadelphia : Lea & Blanchard. 
One who has lived in the brick Babeldom of a great city for 

the last two-thirds of his life, and been engaged all the time 

in city employments, has no call to know anything about cat- 
tle, sheep and swine, except of the first two as victims for the 
table, and of the last as most offensive and disgraceful nui- 
sances living-and the purveyors of very savory hams, chines, 
spareribs and sausages dead, Therefore we may be held 
blameless, perhaps, for having dipped inte the pages of Messrs. 

Clater and Yduatt with but scanty attention, and also for 

being somewhat surprised by the discoveries made in the 

process. We confess that we had supposed humanity less 
on a par with the lower orders of creation in one thing at least 

--the number and variety of ilis which flesh is heir to; we 

had no conception that hoimed cattle were troubled with bile, 

fevers, inflammations of the brain, catarrh, indigestions, in- 
fluenzas, diseased livers, quinsies and consumption, but sup- 
posed that their uilments were all peculiar to themselves and 
designated by such odd names as trembles, staggers, hoove, 
hawkes, grub, gozzles, crackling and the like. But it seems 
that the medical nomenclature and the materia medica of 

“humans” are applicable, in a considerable degree, to the 

domestic quadrupeds also; and that the farrier has as much 

occasion to prescribe opium, belladonna, tartarized antimony, 
squills, salts, digitalis, &c.as the prescriber for man’s ail- 
ments and infirmities. 

Touching the merits of the book we can say nothing more 
than that the edition now published is from the ninth Eng- 
lish, and that the editorial sanction of Mr. Skinner is a high 
testimonial in its favor. He has long been tip-top authority 
in this country on all subjects connected with horses and 
cattle. His additions to the original text, by the way, fill 
mere than a hundred pages. 

Poems sy Frances Aunz Butter. Philadelphia: John 
Penington. 

Fanny Kemble that was; a Jady of whom painful rumors 
are in circulation, to the effect that the brillianey of her pro- 
fessional career has not been exchanged for that domestic 
felicity which she was supposed to enjoy, and which would 
be more than ample compensation for the highest meed of 
theatrical suecess and fame. The poems are all occasional, 
and short, a large proportion of them being sonnets. We 
find in them evidence of strong, deep feeling, but we cannot 
say that they exhibit the true soul of poesy. They disclose 
rather moods of the mind than the irrepressible waking of 
poetic thought and feeling—the expression of a troubled or 
excited spirit rather than of genius. We imagine, as we 
read, that Mrs. Butler has strong and active sensibilities, 
which she has not accustomed herself to repress or regulate 
by calm and serious thought; and these sensibilities, when 
painfully awakened, find relief in the process of composition. 
This we judge to be her inspiration ; and it is not genuine. 
It dees not produce lines or stanzas that go thrilling to the 
heart of the reader, striking a chord in every bosom and 
calling up the same emotions that were in the bosum of the 
writer. We have read every poem in this very pretty volume 
of hers ; in every one we find thought, clothed in apt and ex- 
pressive language—the evidences, in short, of cultivated 
talent—but nothing which any person with cultivated talent 
might not write. The feelings exhibited do not kindle a 
flame of sympathy ; the thoughts do not stir up the intellect ; 
there is nothing in the expression to stamp itself upon the 
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memory. They are fine compositions, but we cannot say 
that to us they are fine poems. 
Tuz Bunp GIRL AND OTHER Porms. By Frances Jane 

Crosby. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 

“The Blind Girl,” which gives title to this volume, was 
originally published in a preceding number of our magazine, 
with a brief recital of the circumstances which gave it a 
peculiar interest. The author is a pupil in the New York 
Institution for the Blind, having lost her sight in infancy. 
She has remarkable facility in versification, and her pieces 
exhibit a range of thought, a perception of things and rela- 
tions and a general cultivation both of mind and heart, not 
a little extraordinary in one from whom so important an inlet 
of knowledge has been taken away. The volume is publish- 
ed for her benefit, and commends itself warmly to all who 
can feel an interest in observing the successful struggles of 
intellect to overcome one of the gravest obstacles to its pro- 
gress. 

Tue Piterim’s DREAM, AND OTHER Poems. By Alfred 

Wheeler. Wew York: Saxton & Miles. 

We have but little affection or respect for what are called 
“ eecasional poems ”’ when collected and published. Taken 
away from the “ occasion” that suggested them they always 
give one the idea of incompleteness, like a picture without a 
frame or a book without a cover. For their favorable ap- 
preciation is requisite not only a knowledge of the circum- 
stances under which they were written—with of course the 
attendant thoughts and feelings—but a sympathy with these 
on the part of the reader ; and that sympathy cannot always 
be called up at will. Sometimes, for instance, a volume of 
these poems is taken up in a truculent fit of criticism ; how 
is this to be supplanted in a moment by the feeling of mild 
and not unpleasant melancholy proper for the enjoyment of 
half a dozen stanzas suggested by revisiting the home of 
childhood ? Or the humor of the moment may be that deli- 
cious languor which is so often felt after a superb dinner ; 
what hope is there of stirring up the mind, when in such a 
frame,to the fitting reception ofa rousing sonnet on patriotism? 

Occasional poems are proper things enough to write, for 
exercise of the faculty at least, if for no other purpose ; but 
there is more to admire in the bolduess than the discretion of 
the man who publishes. We have felt this in running through 
Mr. Wheeler’s luxurious pages of open type and brond mar- 
gins. His pieces exhibit cleverness and a laudable portion 
of true poetic feeling; but we cannvt say that we have en- 
joyed them or read them with much iaterest. The rapid 
succession of varying emotions and impulses which they ex- 
hibit was in itself sufficient to make enjoyment impossible. 
We could not lend our feelings, like the wires of a piano, to 
be played upon in a dozen different keys within the compass 
ofan hour. Yet we have found enough in them to induce 
the belief that Mr. Wheeler might, if he would, produce a 
real poem ; one embodying a sufficient range of thought and 
all Jesirable com * 

He must be on his guard, however, against his facility of 
versification. Where this exists it is generally accompanied 
by impatience of correction and polish, and by indifference 
to blemishes which are none the more tolerable to the reader 
because they might be obviated by more deliberate composition 
and by subsequent careful revision. For example, in one 
poem of five stanzas, fan her, many, manner, canna, and 
cannie are pressed into service as rhymes for 4ana! 
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Porms, By CuRIsTOPHER PraRsE Crancu. Philadelphia: 

Carrey & Hart. 

These are “ occasional” poems also, though their tone and 
spirit are more uniform, and they might, apparently, without 
much trouble, be woven into a whole not wanting in form 
and completeness. The author is deeply imbued with the 
essence of what is called transcendentalism—as indeed is 
apparent from his dedication to Ralph Waldo Emerson. But 
we must do him the justice to say that the deep waters into 
which he plunges in his exploration of “ the inward” are far 
Jess muddy than those of some other writers belonging to the 
transcendental school ; and we judge that he will yet come 
up a successful diver, bringing pearls and jewels of no mean 
brilliancy. We profess to be, so far as we have any claim 
to be called a thinker, of the practical school ; striving most 
of all for clearness and precision ; and we cannot deny that 
much of what is written by the Alcotts and others of the Dial 
family, not excepting Mr. Emerson himself, rather vexes and 
baffles us by its obscurity than instructs by its truth or pleases 
by its originality. Mr. Cranch seems to be as deeply impress- 
ed as any of them with a belief that there is something, some- 
where, far exeeding in beauty, brightness and sublimity all 
that man has won, or accomplished, or conceived ; and that 
the mission of the thinker is to find it out. Now we have an 
idea not altogether dissimilar; but there is this difference 
between him and us ; he appears to imagine that this indefi- 
nite something is in man himself, as an individual ; we, that 
it must be looked for in the race of man, as connected with 
the theatre of his duties and Jabors and with the Almighty 
power on whom he is dependent. Thus, Mr. Cranch ad- 
dresses “‘ The Inworld”’ as follows: 

Nothing is, if thou art not. 

From thee as from a root 

The blossoming stars upshoot, 

peat mace drink the rain ; 
oya put and weary pain 

8 from 

yey en their tana ol free ; 

Thou art under, over all— 

Thou dost hold and cover all. 

Thou art Atlas, thou art Jove. 

The mightiest truth, 

Hath all its youth 

From thy eee eo me ; 

Thy thought itself lay in thy earliest love. 

Now we are not sure that we understand this ; but if we do, 
it means that all existence, a!! action, all duty, all enjoyment 
are in the mind; that every intellectual being is not only a 
microcosm but a microcosm only, having no relation with 
other beings ; and that the perfection of human reason is ab- 
straction within itself—independence of all other microcosms, 
great or small. In short, it is the creed of the Buddhists. 
Now we believe, on the contrary, that man is but a very 
small portion of one great microccsm, which embraces all 
existence, superior and inferior; and that he is linked by an 
infinite series of rights, duties, responsibilities, pains and plea- 
sures, not only to his fellow-man but to the whole of creation 
and the creating power itself; and therefore, (to make an 
end,) that the “ inworld,” as the transcendentalists call it, is 
the least important object of his obligations or his care. In- 
stead of concentrating himself upon himself, we hold that he 
should seek to expand himself, and fill the largest space of 
action, knowledge, beneficence and utility that is within the 
reach of his faculties and opportunities. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue editor regrets to say that his usual monthly notice is 
this time rather a record of things not done than a disposi- 
i required to be done. Having been afflicted, 
first with in his family, then with the epidemic that 
assails all New Yorkers d the three or four weeks prior 
and subsequent to the first of , then with illness in his 


owa person, he contemplates with dismay the bundles of 
manuscripts and letters which have accumulated upon his 
table, and of which he has been able to read but a portion ; 

endeavor to give them 


and can only promise an assiduous 





all due attention between this 10th of May and the issue of 
the July number, which will be early in June. 

From those of his correspondents who have a right to ex- 
pect private answers he prvenyr he indulgence ; if they 
Could bat know what a weight of hindrances has rested upon 
him for the last two months—among which were four suc- 
cessive cases of scarlet fever, that dread of parents— 
they would think more of what he has effected than of what 
he has left undone. 
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THE BRAID OF SUNNY HAIR. 


POETRY BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 


MUSIC BY MISS ANNE SLOMAN. 
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sev-er'd, Lai-da, on this earth, May be for-e’er a - part; But © still my mem’ry 
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THE BRAID OF SUNNY HAIR. 
a 
oT 
h 
dreams of hap-pier hours are wen, When life and hope were 
‘ 
; 
! : 
, 
. 
! ; 
—’ 
look up - - on ‘That braid - - of gun - - 
¢ 
$ 
, 
: 
, 
| 
| | 
‘ 
; | 
$ 
5} 
| 
? 
? 
; 
f 
: | 
2e 
‘ I hold the hand, whose fellowship 
I thought was mine awhile ; 
I watch it, wreathing o’er this iip, 
That pleasant olden smile. 
I sue, I vow, but pledge and love, 
Fade into silent air; 
And I—I kneel, and weep above 
, That braid of sunny hair. 
f | 
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